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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


The Farm JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug adverti ts, and does 
not devote one-half its space to telling how good the 
other half is. It is furnished to single subscribers 5 
years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50 ; to subscribers 
in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign countries (ex- 
cept Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as we 
must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
politics, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair piay to all men. 


FAIR PLAY 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are signed by trustworthy 
persons, and to prove our faith by works, we will 
make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swin- 
diers. Rogues shall aot ply their trade at the expense 
of our subscribers who are our friends, through the 

di of these col ; but we shall not attempt to 
adjust trifling disputes between subscribers and honor- 
able business men who advertise, nor pay the debts of 
honest bankrupts. This offer holds good one month 
after the transaction causing the complaint; that is, 
we must have notice within that time. Medical ad- 
vertisements positively refused. In ali cases in writ- 
ing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
the Farm JouRNAL.” 




















4@-This paper reaches subscribers from the 20th of 
the preceding month to the 5th of the month of issue, 
each getting it at nearly the same date each month— 
read and re-read until the new paper comes.“@@ 








** The sultry noon sleeps on the drowsy hills ; 
The sun swings high athwart the cloudless 
blue ; 

The air is scintillant with fervid heat ; 

E’en birds are silent in each cool retreat. 

The browsing cattle leave the parching fields, 
To seek the shelter of some shady nook ; 

Or, heedless of the fragrant clover, stand 
With hoofs deep buried in the cooling brook.” 





The Fair Play notice on this page means 
a square deal to all of Our Folks, every- 
where. is 

Sometimes it may seem to us that. the 
weather is pretty trying ; but just imagine 
what it would be if mankind had the 
ordering: of it. 


It is a good plan to work the farm you ° 


think of buying, a year before you invest 
your money in it. Then you will know its 
worth better and at the same time come to 
know the quality of the land. 


August’s sun and August’s heat are es- 
sential to the making of crops, but the long 
days are certainly trying. Better not rush 
too hard, and take a day off now and then. 


Peter Tumbledown says that he is con- 
verted to the benefit of bathing, and thinks 
that he will take a bath once a year. But, 
Peter, aren’t you afraid you will take cold? 
Be careful. The world can not spare 
you yet. 


——- 2-6-1 


A SUMMER EVENING 
BY ALCYONA JOHNSON 
A robin sings his joyous evening lay 
High in the elm that shades a farmhouse 
door ’ 
Among the orchard trees light breezes play, 
And whisper that the day of toil is o’er. 


From shady lanes where fragrant blossoms 
grow, 
From fields that open to the sunbeams lie; 
From clover beds with red bloom all aglow, 
The bees with honey laden homeward fly. 


Along the lane where grass grows tall and 
sweet 
The cattle linger on their homeward way, 
And o’er and o’er the restless belis repeat 
Their few dull. notes proclaiming where 
they stray. 


A timid bird flies from her low-built nest 
As loud and near is heard the tinkling sound ; 
To foil the foe that may her young molest, 
With fluttering wings she flies low o’er the 
ground. 


Long shadows chase the sunlight from the dale, 
And silence reigns where loudest notes 
were sung, 
When morning drew aside night’s somber veil 
And kissed the leaves where trembling dew- 
drops hung. 


Low in the western sky the red sun gleams, 
The landscape far is tinged with ruddy light ; 
Now fade from cliff and hill day’s parting 
beams, 
And Venus ushers in the star-lit night. 





STICK TO THE FARM! 

If you want the purest food obtainable, 
the most invigorating air, and q freedom 
that makes life seem worth while. 

If you want experiences which develop 


. the keenest insight, a perfect balanced 


judgment, and the highest conception of 
good common sense. 

If times are hard and money scarce, if 
the wheels of industry seem clogged, and 


if the general affairs of the country are in 
a turmoil. 

If you want the children to grow robust 
and healthy, both morally and physically, 
and develop into men and women who will 
be a credit to themselves and you, 

If you want to enjoy the sweetest sym- 
phonies in all the world— the songs of 
Nature, devoid of all artificialities, 

If you want to have at your command 
all the fruits and blessings of labor, and 
never be face to face with that nightmare 
of city life—no job. 

So, if you feel that you are a failure in life— 
roll up your sleeves, grit your teeth, make 
up your mind to win, and—stick to the 
farm. 


- oor 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 378 

We who spend our days in walking our 
narrow, circumscribed rounds, have little 
conception of .the multiplicity of interests 
that engage the attention of the sons of 
men throughout the world, . Therefore it is 
desirable, whenever we can do so, to make 
little journeys in the world in order to get 
a new point of view and to broaden our 
mental horizon. It was John Burroughs 
who said of some one that he was ‘‘as 
local as a woodchuck,’’ and this observa- 
tion will apply to the most of us. 

Not long since I had business on the 
docks in a neighboring city, where I fell 
in with a seafaring man, the captain of a 
ship engaged in South American trade, 
who told-me that for a number of years he 
has annually taken a cargo of apples from 
Boston to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for the 
Christmas trade. I knew in a vague way 
that we exported apples to England and to 
the Continent of Europe, but I had a hazy 
impression that our South American friends 
grew their own apples, if indeed they 
cared for them at all. 

I was interested in the captain’s story as 
he described the method of stowing the 
cargo, which is to put a tier of barrels in 
the hold and cover them with cakes of ice ; 
on top of these place another tier of barrels 
followed by a layer of ice, and so on until the 
ship is loaded. The voyage consumes by 
sailing vessel several weeks, since it is 
necessary to steer far in the direction of the 
African coast in order to catch the trade- 
winds ; but so little of the ice melts on the 
trip that it was formerly the custom to add 
to the profits of the voyage by selling it. 
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ln receut years, however, the introduction 
of ice machines below the equator has 
made it no longer profitable to offer for 
sale this part of the cargo. 

In line with this reflection that few of us 
know how the other half lives, I may add 
that not long ago wheu on a visit to the 
Farm JouRNAL office the Editor showed 
me a large pile of agricultural papers pee 
lished in all parts of the United States trom 
Maine to California and from Oregon to 
Florida. I took home a bundle made up of 
those published in distant parts, and I was 
‘ i to find how much I was able to 
learn from their pages of matters concern- 
ing which I was previously but partially 
informed or wholly ignorant. 

In general terms agriculture is identical 
the world over—we plow, we sow the seed 
and we reap the harvest; but the Eastern 
and the Middle West farmers know nothing 
of the methods employed in dry farming, 
or of the means used where irrigation is 
practised extensively and regularly. Every 
section, too, seems to have its own peculiar 
insect and fungous pests, though the potato- 
bug appears to be well-nigh universal. The 
orange growers of California are menaced 
by the red spider, a minute enemy capable 

at mischief ; and one might enumerate 
a long list of enemies, one for each par- 
ticular fruit, vegetable or grain. Therefore, 
in spite of what optimistic land boomers 
may say, there seems to be no section of 
our country favored above another, and the 
chances are that wherever a man finds him- 
self and seems to fit in is the place in which 
he is most likely to succeed, and the per- 
sistent man is pretty sure to strike his 
oper gait, after a few failures have taught 
ine what to avoid. It may be remembered 
by many Farm JOURNAL readers that the 
Elmwood folks made a complete. failure in 
turkey raising last year, but that failure 
does not argue that turkeys can not ‘be 
raised in this neighborhoed. On the con- 
trary, there have been many conspicuous 
successes in that line all around us. Our 
failure disclosed only our own lack of 
preparation or care, or neglect of some 
essential. On the other hand, we raise 
some things at Elmwood a little better than 
they are grown by some of our neighbors, 
mn we are harmlessly, though we hope 
not boastfully, elated in consequence. 

There is one thing that Harriet andI have 
sought for many years to cultivate in abun- 
dance, and that is sunshine. We find as 
we grow older that we need a great deal of 
it to keep us cheery and optimistic, and we 
endeavor to have enough for those of our 
friends and neighbors who may seem to be 
drooping for the want of it. I may be 
pardoned, I trust, for saying that I have 
never known a more cheerful person than 
Harriet. She sees so much good. in the 
world that she never has had time to look 
im the dark corners for the ugliness and 
venom that may be lurking there. This 
explains why children always love her, and 
why the horses and cows, the dogs and the 
cats instinctively recognize in her a friend 
and protector. It also furnishes the reason 
why the most inveterate gossips in the 
community somehow falter and become 
tongue-tied when they would regale Harriet 
with neighborhood tattle, for noisome 
things can not thrive in the sunshine. I am 
quite certain that there is no commercial 
use in our country for this sunshine, nor do 
I find it referred to in the market quota- 
tions ; but whenever I see some child pour- 
ing out its griefs to Harriet and being 

issed and comforted, I am glad that we 
have enough of this blessed commodity to 
go around, even though the turkey crop 
has been a failure and our best cow has 
developed a bad case of garget. 

However, I find I have digressed from 
the thought I had in mind when I began 
this letter, namely, the desirability of get- 
ting a new point of view whenever and 

ible. There is nothing so 


w i 
well cabcuband to lift us out of a rut asa 
visit to a strange neighborhood, and wav- 
side talks with persons outside our narrow 
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daily circle. When we are introduced to a 
stranger, both he and we strive to be at 
our best, and the consequence is that each 
draws the best out of the other and each goes 
his way with a new thought as well as a 
good opinion of the other. The circulation 
of this mental coin enriches us and the 
entire community. The other day a small 
boy with a freckled face showed me how to 
light a match in the open on a wet day by 
rubbing two stones together until the fric- 
tion dried them, and it is a matter of interest 
to know that what we call a hitching-strap 
is known by an altogether different name” 
by a New York Yankee. I long since found 
out that I could gain more useful informa- 
tion by mingling with strangers than by any 
other means. I have got in this way 
valuable,information from the tramps that 
sometimes sleep in the barn. 
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THE FARMER 
BY EVERETT MAXWELL 
When I saw him plowing in the corn-field, 
And the glossy corn-blades clasped about 
his knees, 
Like his children clasp them in the evening 
As he rests from labor, under shady trees,— 


When I saw his wagon from the meadow 
Pass into the barn-yard, with its load of hay, 

Like a huge and spreading weeping-willow, 
Treasure rich as miser ever stered away,— 


When I saw him inthe mild blme weather 
Stand ‘beneath his orchard trees, full laden 


With red apples, hanging like,.great drops 


_of blood, . - eae 
Like the crimson cheeks ‘of ‘blushing 
maiden,— 3 ua 29 


When. I saw him later in the season, 


As autumn’s gorgeous splendors o’er him 
rolled, 
Pass into the’ corn-field where he gathered 

Gleaming ears, like so many plugs of gold,— 


When I saw him in the coldest weather, 
While the storm was raging, sitting there 
all day 
By the fireside, with his wife and children ; 
All his stock in shelter eating corn and 
hay,— 
Then I mused, L considered, as I pondered. 
And I wondered if the thought was but.a 
whim 
That the farmer’s blessed above all others. 
Why should heaven be so partial unto him ? 





SEND US ONE MORE—WILL YOU? 

There are more than 750,000 cash sub- 
scribers, every one paid in advance, now 
on the Farm JouRNAL list. 

Three Quarters of Our Million. 

How’s that, old friends and new ? 

In September, 1891, we started after a 
Million Subscribers, having at that time a 
little more than 200,000. Ithas taken twenty 
years to build up to the three-quarters. 
How long will it take to get the rest? 


THE ANSWER 


If each one of Our Folks will take the 
trouble to get us only one new subscription— 
not a big club, but just one—we shall have 
1,500,000, right away. Easy, isn’t it? 

Offer the new subscriber a rate of 90 
cents, which will pay for him from July, 
1911, to December, 1915,—four vears and a 
half. Or $1.10 to December, 1916. Send the 
order to us and say, ‘‘Here you are, Mr. 
Atkinson: I’ve done my share. Hope you 
get your Million now. It will serve you 
just right.’’ 
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A HIGH SCHOOL GIRL GRADUATE 


Tells of the Advantages of Consoh- 
dated Schools 

From a realization that the old district 
school system no longer conformed to mod- 
ern educational and economic conditions, 
the plan was evolved some years ago of 
transporting at public expense pupils of 
neighboring school districts to a large cen- 
tral school. The need is seen, by a great 
2 


' with painted wheels. 
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many farmers, for a better education, for 
better advantages for their children. ‘The 
advantages of the new consolidated schools 
are many. The large number of children 
assembled makes possible graded classes 
and a better division of the school days. 

- Where there are many classes and few 
pupils in a class, as is generally the case in 
the disirict school, there is little interest in 
it for. the pupils. They lose the advantage 
of hearing others recite and giving their 
opimions on the different subjects brought 
up. Then, too, in the district school there 
often are many unsanitary conditions not 
found in a consolidated building. The water 
bucket set upon the bench in the hall, 
where it can catch all the dust, and the 
poor ventilation found in most district 
schools, are examples of these. Besides, 
in a district school where a stove is placed. 
in the center of the room, the pupils sit- 
ting close to the stove aré kept uncomfort- 
able by the extreme heat, while those sit- 
ting farther away are cold most of the time. 
In this way they are just as likely to catch 
cold as when they stand at the corner wait- 
ing for a school wagon, as they must some- 
times do if they belong to a consolidated 
school. 

When several districts are consolidated 
into a large school, it furnishes a steady 
and extensive basis for financing the school, 
and thereby makes a higher standard of 
efficiency. Studies can be introduced which 
require special equipment and specially 
trained teachers, such as agriculture, home 
economics, manual training and music, ad- 
vantages which are impossible to give to 
the pupils in a little district school. 

Every country school should teach some 
agriculture; if the country boy and girl are 
to be kept on the farm, they should be 
taught agriculture and learn to have an in- 
terest in it. The consolidated school with 
its higher efficiency can afford to teach 
agriculture, and the pupil can be brought 
closer to nature and to understand it better. 

These centrally located schools form con- 
venient social centers for the communities ; 
local interests and activities associate with 
the schools, so that the public uses them 
frequently. This will keep the boys and girls 
interested and they will not turn to the 
villages and towns for entertainment. The 
country boy or girl sent to a city school 
will not learn to love the country. There 
are a great many chances that they will go 
astray and lose all interest in country life. 
But they find enough to interest them ‘at 
home when going to one of the consoli- 
dated schools, and will not turn to the city 
for a seemingly better and easier life. 

McNabb, fil. H. L. VOLLENWEIDER. 





TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


When I was young I used to go adown 
the long potato row, and whack the weeds 
out with a hoe. Or, early in the summer 
morn, with one old mule, morose, forlorn, 
I'd go to cultivate the corn. All through 
the summer day I toiled, my raiment reek- 
ing wet and soiled, and I was fried and 
baked and broiled. And when at night I 
sought my bed my feet were like two tons 
of lead, and till next morning I was dead. 
When to the country I repair, and see the 
wondrous changes there, I always go up in 
the air. For now the farmer surely feels 
like Cleopatra as he reels along on plows 
He drives a large 
and handsome team; his implements are 
like a dream ; spring seats are spiked to 
every beam. He blithely tills his fertile 
lands, and never soils his lily hands, nor 
in the mud and gumbo stands. His pants 
are creased and show no dirt; his feet 
are by the thorns unhurt; he often wears 
a parboiled shirt. And when he goes to 
town he makes his journey in a brace of 
shakes ; his auto runs to beat the snakes. 
He has a gas plant of his own, a bath- 
room and a telephone, and often he has 
scads to loan. Thus are the old world’s 
changes rung ! Wat Mason. 

[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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Coan AND stock gi 


The value of a pasture for hogs is no 
Jonger questioned. If it is impracticable 
to provide alfalfa, clover will answer al- 
most as well. 


With hay at the high prices that prevailed 
in June, and with a shortage of grain in 
many sections, the wise dairyman wiil look 
well to his silage. 


One of the most important questions con- 
nected with stock raising is the water sup- 
ply. ‘To be without a never-failing supply 
of water is to be seriously handicapped. 


The demand for cows is so steady and 
persistent that it will pay dairymen to raise 
their own stock, provided they have been 
careiul in selecting the right kind of-a head 
for the herd. 


When you can see a cow’ s ribs as far as you 
can see the cow herself, somebody is going 
to have a hard time of it before next win- 
ter. Such a cow will not put much money 
in her owner’s pocket this year. - 


Horses are bringing very good prices 
throughout the country, both for heavy 
work and for driving. The farmer who 
raises a colt or two every year, will find 
a ready market for his stock when it has 
matured, 


The dairy is still the mainstay of the 
farm in most sections, whether viewed as 
the principal business or only as a part of 
the farm industry ; but let farmers keep on 
insisting upon a better price for a prime 
article of milk or butter. 


oo 


HORSE TALK 
BY TIM 


The usefulness of a horse depends largely 
upon his good health and ability to per- 
form what is required of him. 

To do this he must in the first place have 
suitable food. 

Oats are the best-single grain food for a 
horse, and the best for road purposes. 

For heavy teaming or farm work it is 
well to add some corn. 

Corn contains more available energy at 
less cost than most grains, but should be 
fed with care. It is not good as a single 
grain. 

Corn and oats and timothy hay should be 
the base of. all horse feed. 

Some horses require more corn than oth- 
ers to keep them in suitable condition. 

The individuality of each horse should be 
studied, and the feeds supplied to meet in- 
dividual requirements. 

Horses that have a light hay diet are 
seldom affected with heaves. 

It is unwise and wasteful to stuff a horse 
with hay. 

Pure feed, plenty of air and regular exer- 
cise are best for the mother horse. But 
don’t overdo the work. 

Do not hurry the mare that is with colt 
when she is eating. She ought to have 
plenty of time to chew her feed well. 

Don’t shut upa little colt in a dingy place 
by himself. 

Give him companionship. A calf will do 
if there are no other colts on the farm. 

Even if we can not get fancy prices for 
our horses, there are good profits in grow- 
ing colts. 

A good colt bred for a purpose, and fed 
and trained for a purpose, is never a drug 
on the market. 

















BRISTLES 
BY GEORGE 
Feed corn very carefully to the pigs in 
hot weather. 
Change pastures often to give the grass 
a chance to start up fresh. 
It seems to a good many men that Au- 
gust is a good time to sell some of the 
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shoats, if they can get them up to, say, 150 
pounds, Gives the rest a better chance, too. 

Be sure the supply of drinking water is 
fresh and abundant. 

Hogs enjoy a tank of clean water to bathe 
in during these hot days. 

Give them a chance and be convinced. 

Don't give the pigs a setback by a day or 
two of carelessuess, 

Even one dav of neglect will show. Set- 
backs cost in hard cash. 

The item of water during the hot months 
especially, is a turning point in the profit 
with pigs. 

If the pasture becomes dry, give the hogs 
some forage—corn, clover, alfalfa, etc. 

Fight lice and such things with a shovel. 
Clean out the pens. 

If you have your hogs on sour milk, keep 
them there. To change to sweet may upset 
their digestion, 

Sour swill pails are an abomination ; 
scald them often. 

It isn’t much of a favor to a hog to cook 
his feed. Iulks who have tried both ways 





419 
sheep of the flock is a shame. Tie him up 
by the neck and half starve him! Give him 
the best show you can. Your lambs will 
be the better for it. 

A short, thick-set ram is pretty apt to be 
full of life and sng vitality. 

Wet places that the sheep have to run 
through and foot-rot go together. 

Run no risk of scab, Easier to keep 
clear than to get clear of it. 

Go around the pasture now and then and 
see if there are any traps where the sheep 
may get caught. 
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FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 


The calves will begin to eat sweet locks 
of hay when a week old, when given a 
chance. 

If the older and larger calves bully the 
younger ones, separate them. 

No young animal can grow if worried. 

Be sure the calves have all the pure water 
they will drink, even if they have milk 

twice each day. 








A DAIRY FARM NEAR DEVON, PA, 


say he grows faster on food that has not 
been cooked. 

Cooked corn, for instance, is swallowed 
right down almost whole,—a thing that no- 
body ever should do, man or beast. 

Select the breed that best suits your 
fancy and your markets. 

Always select a pure-bred sire. 

Aim for early maturity, and keep hogs 
growing by intelligent feeding and good 
care. 

Watch the swill barrel. 
and clean, 

Disease lurks in a neglected swill barrel. 
Scrub and scald it every week. 


Keep it sweet 





MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL DONE) 


Keep fewer sheep, better sheep and give 
them better care. 

Keep culling the flock ; keep only the best. 

Do not overstock your pastures. 

Change pastures regularly, or at least so 
as to keep the bite short and fresh. 

It is not wise to buy a good flock of sheep 
and then neglect them. 

They are made good, if well bred and 
selected, by good feed and proper. care. 

Keep the lambs growing all the time. 

Every farmer should have a piece of rape 
to turn the sheep on when the pastures fail. 

Rape will be ready to pasture six weeks 
from sowing. 

When the rape is eaten off, shut the flock 
away from it and it will soon grow again 
and be ready for feeding. 

Be sure the flock has plenty of clean 
water during the hot days. 

Weed out the ewes you will not winter, 
fat them and turn them off. Grass up to 
res knees, corn-meal and bran, will do it 

st. 

Grind the corn you feed these old sheep. 
Their teeth may be poor. 

The way some folks treat the master 
38 





It isa good plan to 
put the cows in pas- 
ture during the 
nights, and feed the 
soiling crops and 
grain in a well-ven- 
tilated and screened 
stable during the 
days. 

It is wasteful to 
feed soiling crops on 
the ground in the 
pasture. 

If this is practised 
the boss cow gets the 
lion’s share, and the 
a of the herd is 
ikely to drop below 
the paying point. 

When the cows are 
kept in the stable 
during the heat of 
the day and protected 
from flies, the milk 
flow can be kept up and the herd maintained 
in good condition, 

Don’t be afraid to increase the grain 
ration to keep up the production. 

Remember you get your money back, 
with interest, the next day. 

Do not allow any irregularity in milking 
or caring for the dairy herd, or a loss will 
be sustained at once. 

A sheet of smooth cotton is better to 
throw over the cows when milking than a 
bran sack, which will be apt to shed some 
particles into the pail. 

If you use a brush in washing your churn, 
clean the brush the very best you can be- 
fore you put it away. 

Cloths are not the best things in the 
world to use about the churn. Usually 
more or less lint will come from them and 
this is likely to get into the butter. Brushes 
are far better. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Old Dobbin scared, and down the road he sped. 

‘*He’s running off /’’ we all began to shout. 

“If that’s the case,’’ remarked Miss Citybred, 

**] wish that you would stop and let me out,”” 
ALONZO RICE. 


A good man’s horse will not understand 
when he is sworn at, 


Just because a hog seems filthy, is no 
sign that he likes to drink water from a 
dirty, germ-infected trough. 


There isn’t anv best breed of hogs; suc- 
cess depends upon good care. There is 
nothing made in changing from one breed 
to another. f 


Have vour sheep feed-trough made with 
removable ends. Then it is easy to clean. 
If sheep like anything, they like a clean 
feed-trough. : RvuTH PETERS. 

A lump of sugar or an apple will very 
often make a balky horse forget why he 
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stopped. These are better and cheaper 
than a whip lash and unprintable words. 





I heard a man say once at the store, ‘‘ We 
want to have our butter just to suit your 
taste and your trade!’’ No need to tell 
me that he had a market for every pound 
of butter he could make. E. L. V. 


Be so kind to your cows that you can go 
up to them anywhere in the field. Anything 
but a cow so wild that the minute she sees 

ou she will toss up her head, make a jug- 
andle of her tail and take to the back lot. 
Gentle cows tell of a gentle master. 


Farm JOURNAL has given me so many 
helps that I wish to give its readers a de- 
scription of a hog trough we have been 
using for some years. I found out how 
hard it was to keep a trough clean, and 
after much thinking evolved the one illus- 
trated here. The 
hogs do not walk 
through the food, 
can not drive one 
another away and 
the food is not 
wasted. It should 
be made of heavy plank fourteen inches 
wide for the trough proper and ends, 
which are to run by fourteen inches on 
each side to prevent overturning. The 
guards may be made of tough inch-boards 
well nailed. If it should leak a little at 
first, a pint of scalded corn-meal will soon 
tighten it. F. E., Tennessee. 


Turn the sheep, and more especially the 
lambs, into the corn-fields as soon as the 
ears are full sized. The corn will then be 
in such a condition that these animals will 
not molest the grain portion of the crop, 
but all the lower blades, which usually dry 
up, blow away and are wasted, will be 
nipped off and eaten. This furnishes a fine 
feed for the sheep, and leaves the field 
easier to get through at corn- gathering 
time. Besides this, the sheep will eat out 
all weeds that have sprung up since the last 
cultivation of the corn. M. COVERDELL. 


In consequence, perhaps, of the common 
custom of keeping pigs in sties, many per- 
sons are under the impression that they 
need neither exercise nor green food ; and 
indeed it is often forgotten that the pig is a 
grazing animal, It is a fact, however, that 
there is no domestic animal upon the farm 
that pays better for liberty upon the pasture ; 
and it may be laid down as a practical truth 
that the pig breeder and feeder who grazes 
his breeding stock, as well as the youn 
stock intended for fattening, will meet wit 
a much larger meed of success than those 
whose animals are regularly confined to the 
sty, no matter how cxtabelly they are man- 
aged or how admirably they are fed. G. 


It is not an uncommon sight, so the sheep 
herders tell us, to see a lot of dark spots in 
the wool of sheep, which entirely disappear 
upon close view. An examination, how- 
ever, of the wool, reveals the astonishing 
fact that these are not dark patches in the 
wool itself but mice! These mice often 
make their nests in the close, thick wool on 
the back of the sheep, and the odd part of 
it is that the sheep not only do not seem to 
mind the invasion but actually resent it if 
the mice are disturbed. Quite often several 
mice nests are found in the back wool of a 
single sheep. How they find their way 
back to their queer homes after seeking 
food is a question, although most of the 
mice probably do the most of their feeding 
after the sheep have lain down for the night. 


More than one-half of the impurities 
milk receives during milking may re- 
vented by the use of covered pails. For 





WHY ONE MILEMAN 
DID NOT SUCCEED IN 
OBTAINING A LARGE 
ROUTE — HE ALWAYS 
SANG “SHALL WE 
GATHER AT THE 
RIVER" 


short-legged cows, or cows with deep 
udders, a pail not more than twelve inches 








high should be employed. An elliptical 
opening is better than a circular one cover- 
ing the same space, as it is easier to milk 
into. ‘The cover should be sufficiently 
convex so that the entire inside of the pail 
may be seen and reached easily for clean- 
ing. It should be made flush with the top 





On this page are advertisements of stock, silos, fly 
remedy, raiser, separators and stanchions. 
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When you write an ran advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. /t is to your interest to do so. 








| F~- BERKSHIRES at HIGHWOOD. Special offer- 
‘ing of young brood sows. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 





Breeders of High Class Jersey Cattle. 
Fern Hill Farm, Young Bulls by imp. His Majesty The 
King (Sire, Royal Majesty; Dam, May Lacy). West Chester, Pa. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY :: litte’ tivo stook paper 


in country for price, on ts year; sample free. 
0 | Oct., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apl. Boars and gilts, Mated, 








no kin. Bred sows and gilts. Young herds 
® « specialty. Prolific, large kind. Pedigrees fur- 
nished. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Seiota, Illinois. 


‘SILOS. 


Recognized as standard because of their con- 
venience, durability, massive strength, sterling 
worth. Used by . Govt. paras © variety— 
a Silo to suit every purse. 


\ HARDER MFG. CO., Ses 10, Cobleskill, N. ¥. J 
Fly Bouncer 
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Between miliings and and 
give you sw skim 
milk tor bouse and 
Hop pe peewee 
ry ,cold well orspr. 

water will do the 
wor! o skimming, 


es Se Bend for Free 
SEPARATOR COMPANY. BOX 4, BLUFFTON. OHIO. 
or gray A SUPPLY OO., Lansdowne, Pa. 


INDIANA SILOS 


Now in use everywhere. A 
will tell you why indiana Siseere 
the “best and cheapest.”’ Let us 
sone ee the Free book that solves 
the high priced feed question— 
SILO PROFITS.” Our Factories 
are located at Anderson, Ind., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City, 
Mo. Write for Silo Catalog Today. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
309 Union Building, Anderson, Ind. 








WHIRLWIND 
SILO-FILLERS, MES 


4 extravagant words. 
He brings our Fillers be- 
fore your eyes as though 


to do— give you facta—then you 

buy what your judgment dictates. 

iq Ask for our free catalog No. 44. See 
our detail cuts — learn how carefully 
we make Whirlwinds— read our legal 
and personally signed guarantee given 
with each machine — then — 

we leave it to you. 













i29E > Galloway 


Ke BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separator—Direct 
Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory 
Opce Satan panes, Os te ay 

runs in ‘*Bath of Oil,”” 
ea bye automobile. This 
alone is worth §50 =p Be but 
= Xe nothing extra. 


Farm Test 

Why pay $85 to $110 to dealers or agents 

who cannot sell you a separator equal 
way—closest 


to the Gallo: 
easiest run: cleaned—-10-yr, 
guarantee. Send for BOOK F! 
WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
Galloway 


Sta., Waterloo, Ia, 



















DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


not only save their cost every year 
but may be bought on such liberal 
terms as to literally pay for them- 
selves. Why should you delay 
the purchase of the best separator 
under such circumstances ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 















NO SUCH THING 
GEE BABA «nS 


As Saving Moncey Through 
Buying a Cheap Machine 
Instead of the Matchless 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 


The cheap machine will more than og done 
Price of a Tubular the first year. 
sand-users of cheap separators are 2. 
them for Tubulars. The cheap machines last 
one year on the average—required ten to ae 
dollars repairs—and lost morein cream than the 
original cost. 

ou call that cheap ? 


Tubulars have twice the skimming force, i. 
faster and twice as clean as others. Dairy Tu- 
bulars contain no disks or other con- 
traptions. Wear alifetime. Guaranteed @ 
nee | by ea wd posmestené fied f 

iggest separator concern. The es 
Gonomy gos ou can make is to b uy he 

orld’s 


On boinc end a 
Tubular will be 
delivered and set 
up in your poet, 
forfree trial, w 
out freight or any 
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of the pail to avoid a groove which will 
catch and conduct dust and specks into the 
milk. That is, the seams should be filled 
level with solder. Any milk-pail so covered 
will give satisfaction if the work is well 
done, and is not costly: N. Y. Bulletin 326. 


+e 


THE BIGGLE BOOKS 


The sale of the Biggle Books is some- 
thing quite extraordinary, and it is not too 
much to say that every farmer who owns @ 
Horse, Cow, Sheep or Hog ought to have 
the four books treating upon these animals, 
The real advantage of these works above 
others on the same subjects is, that they are 
boiled down so that the practical, useful 
information sought for can be got at with- 
out wading through skim-milk up to your 
neck. Judge Biggle hits the nail on the 
head every time. Every young farmer espe- 
cially ought to have these four farm books, 
Every farmer should place these books in 
the hands of his hired men; every ten- 
ant farmer ought to have a copy given 
him. Each book is 50 cents ; all four, $2; 
and we believe that $2 could not possibly 
be spent more profitably. 








WHERE SOME FARMERS ARE WEAK 
BY WALTER JACK 


They Do Not Sufficiently Study the Sell- 
ing End of the Business 


** You don’t want to sell that two-year- 
old colt, do you?”’ 
“c No ”» 


‘You have not got some cows for sale, 


and you don’t want to sell three or four- 


calves?’’ were further questions that I 
heard a farmer ask another farmer, who 
had the colts, the cows and the calves for 
sale, but the peculiar way of putting the 
questions changed the farmer’s mind, and 
made it easy for him to turn down the 
prospective buyer who had the cash to pay 
and who was really anxious to buy this 
particular stock. 

The average farmer may think it a trivial 
matter to call his attention to the manner 
of framing up questions when out to buy 
live stock, machinery, or to do any other 
kind of business with fellow farmers. You 
give the city man credit for his smoothness, 
and say that he is hard to beat in a deal. 
As a rule this is not true; as a general 
thing he is simply trained in the use of 
playing up his words to their best advan- 
tage. Our business friends have read such 
books as ‘‘The Psychology of Salesman- 
ship,”” ‘“‘The Psychology of Letter Writ- 
ing,’’ and psychology applied to a dozen 
different lines in the business world; and 
the facts are that psychology can be applied 
to every deal on the farm, even to dealing 
with the cows and _ horses, for, after all, 
the big word means only applied common 
sense. 

I have been wondering all day how much 
more effective the interrogations would 
have been had the buyer stated his busi- 
ness in language something like this: 

“You have two colts out in the pasture 
and you want to sell one of them. The 
are not broken, and it will be to your ad- 
vantage to sell them now, and it will not 
pay you to keep them until next year if we 
can get together now at a fair price.’’ 

A line of talk like this, although it must 
be modified to fit various cases, carries 
with it the suggestion that it will pay to sell 
now, breaks away all objections, and the 
only thing necessary to clear away is the 
matter of price. 

I know of another instance, where in m 
own hearing a farmer approached a calf- 
buyer, saying: ‘‘You don’t want to bu 
any calves, do you?’’ The buyer said, 
“No, I am not buying many calves now, I 
find that it does not pay me to buy, but I 
would take several of you to accommo- 
date you.” 

The outcome was he bought the man’s 





calves, paying half a cent a pound less than 
he was paying that day, although at this 
time he was anxious to secure ail the calves 
possible in the community. 

Nine out of every ten farmers, in nine 
out of every ten business transactions, go 





On this page are advertisements of silos, horse col- 
lars, curry comb, patents, jack, wagon and food. 


ss ADVERTISEMENTS 








When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. lt is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








Economy Silo oitsurs 


always sweet 
Easy 





and fresh. 
to fill. Easy to empty. Continuous doorway. Doors 
extremely simple—no levers or turnbuckles. Hoops 
strong and durable. Staves—selected White Pine or 
Cypress. Write to-day for free catalogue and get testi- 
monials from users before deciding which silo to buy. 


ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., Box 38-A, Frederick, Md, 








The 100% Galvanized 
Steel Horse-Collar. 


No hames required. Adjustable for length and 
width at both top and bottom. Can't be bent nor 
broken ; will cure sore necks and shoulders. Light, 
strong, durable, humane and sanitary. 100,000 in 
use. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Live wire 
agents wanted ; send for circular and prices. 


THE HOWELL COLLAR CO., Dept. F, Saginaw, Mich. 














NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIO 
CURRY COMB 









No attorney's fee until patent is 
allowed. rite for Inventors’ 
" Guide. = KLIS H. a 
(2B yeu” Gabalawin) 


* expe: 


Make $20 to $40 




























W k sell the Automatic 
ee Combination Tool in 
our home county. A Fence Builder’sTool, 

rench, 


co 
ost Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, W 
etc. Used by Farmers, T n Fac- 
tories, Mills, Mines, étc. Weight 24 Ibs. 
Capacity 3 tons. No experience necessary. Free 
instruction. Write for special offer to liveagents. 
Send no money. Name County where you live. 
Automatic Jack Co., Box 50, Bloomfield, Ind. J 


ELECTRIC 


Low Down Handy Wagon 















for ha . fodder, 
Festa" Saves thowsatdy of Wi ita sores 
flesh, avoids rutting. Makes an end of tire 


ton ectric Steel Wheel Wagons don’t break 
Write for book and see why. 


Make Your Old W Over 


Use old gears, we 
supply Electric Steel Wheels to 
fit. All heights, all tire widths, 
Wi ee are wane 
baring wheels. Let us prove i 
Address ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Boxi2 Quinay, iil. 



















When your pasture gives out or burns up are you going to sit 
down and be satisfied with a reduced milk supp 
join the progressive dairymen of today who are including Dried 
eet Pulp in the ration, thereby not only actually increasing the 
milk flow but keeping the cows in perfect condition ? 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Just Like Roots 


The Feed That’s Guaranteed 


Of course, every dairyman knows that 
feed of all. But what dairyman has enough of it? If you would save your 
grass, make it last through the summer, get the most out of it, and the most 
milk profits out of your cows, mix 


The cows enjoy it—watch them eat 
Don’t let your cows crop the 
~~ so close that they trample 
down. For then, when the 
drought comes, it burns up. Dried 
Beet Pulp is light, bulky, suc- 
culent and palatable; helps diges- 
tion, increases the milk flow and 
improves the cows’ health. 
Let us prove this to you by an actual test. 


Goto your dealer and get a 100 ib. sack 
under our Guaranty, or write us, 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 


Box 1703, Ford Bullding 
Detroit, Michigan 
































y? Or will you 


pasture is the most profitable 


Dried Beet Pulp in the ration now. 














We ee that sack of our Dried 
Beet bought for either direct from 
us or a dealer, will prove satisfac- 
tory to the buyer or we will refund the 
Larger quantities can be with 
the privilege of trying one sack and if 
found unsatisfactory, the entire pur- 






chase price will be refunded if the un- 
used portion is shipped in accordance 
with estructions to be received from us. 
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after the subject with a “ You don’t want 
to buy,’’ or, “‘ You can’t use,’’ which either 
thwarts a sale or lowers the price he might 
otherwise secure. 

The salesman who visits the little coun- 
try grocery store has to go through a course 
in selling talks either on the field, or at the 
home office, or in some training school, 
and he is taught just how deep to bore to 
tap those little streams of human sentiment 
to secure the desired results in the way of 
business. The farm is a factory, the farmer, 
a producer, and why is he not a business 
man? Even the smallest factory has to 
avail itself of salesmanship which has be- 
come a science in the past few years, and 
by a little study of one’s-self, a little study 
of the good poiyts of his horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs or produce the farmer has to 
sell, he can by business methods secure 
prestige and better prices, and attract re- 
spect to the farm. Pierpont, O. 


oe 


TO GROW GOOD WOOL 
BY W. R. GILBERT 
di Is All in the Care Given the Sheep 


To grow wool without fault or flaw in 
its fiber it is necessary that the sheep be 
kept in uniformly good and thrifty condi- 
tion every day in the year, and not exposed 
to extreme degrees of heat and cold, and 
especially to wet in cold weather. They 
must not be overfed or underfed at any 
time. If the sheep are allowed to get out 
of condition, or to lose flesh, the wool de- 
teriorates in direct proportion, and there 
will be a weak place in the fiber, no mat- 
ter how their condition is afterward im- 
proved. It is a fact beyond dispute that 
the flockmaster has the making of the 
quality of the fieece almost entirely in his 
own hands, and if his clip of wank is not 
first-class, he has only himself to blame. 

Calgary, Canada. 
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SMELL THAT CALF PAIL 
BY M. COVERDELL 


If you are one of the many farmers who 
have the careless habit of slapping a gallon 
of skim-milk into a dirty poll br the skim- 
milk calf, take that vessel, pour some hot 
water into it some morning before feeding, 
rub your finger along the sides of it, and 
smell the substance you get. 

You will need no further warning as to 
the dangerous disease germs that cling to 
a casedl thus neglected; and you won’t 
have to be told that it is imperative for 
you to rinse it out well after each feeding, 
scalding it thoroughly two or three times a 
week. Scours and kindred diseases almost 
invariably have their origin in the sour or 
filthy calf pail, and skim-milk, with the 
preserving and sweetening qualities re- 
moved by the cream separator, is even 
more dangerous than whole milk which is 
allowed to sour, - Missouri. 


LATE RAPE FOR YOUNG STOCK 
An Ideal Pasturage For the Dry Season 


Rape may be sown as late in the season‘ 
as the latter part of July, and will make an 
excellent pasturage, especially for the young 
stock. For pigs, calves and lambs it is un- 
excelled, and as a crop of it comes on at 
a time when the pasture-grass usually is 
short, a very small patch will prove of 
great value. It may even be utilized asa 
supplementary green feed to pull up and 
toss over the fence to the grown stock 
during the shortage in pasture. 

Another admirable feature of late-sown 
rape, is that it may be sown on land that 
has already page one crop this season. 
The oat and wheat stubbles are vacant by 
the above-mentioned date, and these fur- 
nish a fine seed-bed for growing a quick, 
tender crop. Even the potato patch may 
be sown to rape at this season, as the vines 
are laid by, and the patch will grow up to 
weeds if left unoccupied by some profit- 
able field crop. Only such stock as are 
light in weight should be allowed to graze 


























on rape sown in the potato patch, as the 
heavier animals woul reel and some- 
what damage the potatoes near the surface 
of the ground. Also, in pasturing rape 
with young stock, it should be turned on 
before it reaches a height that will render 
it coarse, tough and unpalatable. 





On this — are advertisements of roofing, tiller, 
engines, wall board and sheathing. 











When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, It is to your interest todo so, 


BACs METAL SHINGLES 
Sure protection against Fire, Lightning & Storms. 








22 years’ test. Durable, Ornamental, Inexpen- 
sive. Catalogue. Mentross Co., Camden, N. J. 








Water In Quantity 











XCELL *on 


80 take no risk. Our guarantee 
Pian apecity. you pay nothing ealen 

spec pay no’ ess 
full a Lowtee prices on all 











LL up-to-date authorities teach 
that by better cultivation and 
enriching the soil, the farm may 

be greatly increased in value, its crops 
may be doubled, and much pleasure, as 
well as profit, may be had in seeing 
them grow and nature respond to 
intelligent effort. 

If you want to make a porous and 
disintegrated seed-bed 12 to 16 inches 
deep, with all the trash and top-dress- 

ing turned under and have 
the bottom soil well 
mixed with the 
top; if you wish 
to conserve the 






crops and 


increase your 
greatly enhance the value of your land, 
please send your name and address to 


THE SPALDING TILLING MACHINE CO. 
6824 Union Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


moisture, 





ATTENTIO 


READERS! 


In building or reconstruction why not put on the 
best roof obtainable? A poor roof for a permanent 


building is a mistake. 
and contents. 


CAREY’ 


Flexible 
Cement 


It is sure to leak and damage both building 
One of the best roofs you can buy is 


ROOFING 


“The Carey Roof Standard” 


Here is a roofing material backed by twenty-five-year time tests. For nearly twenty years 
Carey’s Flexible Cement ore has been advertised continuously in the Farm Journal as a roofing 


of highest grade materials and o} 


weather and time-resisting quality. 


We will send any reader of the Farm Journal a free sample ; also booklet which describes in detail 
the construction and composition of Carey’s Roofing and explains why it r> the most economical and 


practical form of roofing you can use for any farm building. 


. Let us interest 


you in becoming one of the many satisfied owners of a Carey Roof. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Established 1873 


20 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 










BISHOPRIC WALL BOARD is cheaper 
and better than lath and plaster. 
Easily nailed to studs. Applied 
dry, it is ready at once for paint, 
paper or burlap—inexpensive or 
artistic decoration. Made of kiln- 
dried, dressed laths imbedded in 
Asphalt Mastic, insuring a solid, 
substantial covering for 





Will not shrink, warp or crack. 
Clean, odorless and sanitary. 
Guaranteed proof against damp- 


vermin. Used for finishing new buildings of every de- 
acription; also for partitions, attics, cellars, porches, laun- 


of writer and publisher : 





too.”*” (Signed) WILLIAM COOPER. 


BISHOPRIC 


WALL Boarp > SHEATHING 
Save Money, Time and Labor in Building 


ness, heat, cold, sound and 





This Endorsement Means Much to You. 


Wm. Cooper, Taxidermist, of Milo, Maine, March 9, 1911, wrote the Farm Jovrnat, letter here reproduced with the joint consent 
* Pus. Fam Jovrnat : — Your interesti pe 
cheap, warm method of lining my new work room. An advertisement in your paper gave me the very idea and material at a Se 
that suited my pocket. I wrote to two firms who advertised with you, but selected 15,000 feet of sheathing from the Bishopric 

he stuff was made on purpose, it could not suit me better; and a most prompt, obliging firm 


Mastic Wall Board and Roofing Mfg. Co., 21 E. Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 






dries, garages. It is the original Wall Board, construc- 
tion patented. 

BISHOPRIC SHEATHING is made of same materials 
as Wall Board, but is nailed smooth side to studs with 
laths and asphalt exposed. 

SAVES 75 PER CENT 
in material and labor. Does awav with building paper. 
Makes smooth, solid job. Proof against heat, cold, damp- 
ness and vermin. Used under weather boards, 
flooring and ready roofing or cement; also as 
lining for barns, poultry houses and other out-door build- 
ings. Houses finished with Bishopric Wall Board and 
Sheathing are ready for immediate occupancy. Write 
today for factory prices and 
Booklet and | Bishopric Wall Board 


FREE SAMPLE of Bishopric Sheathi 


ng 
Bishopric Ready Roofing 














per has been a real bonanza to me, as I was in want of & 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 


Lay the foundations right and do not stop 
at the half-way house 


OT the attic, but the rocks at the bot- 

N tom, count. The peak may be away 

up among the stars, and yet the 

house may fall because of the sand away 

down out of sight. Put your farm opera- 
tions on a solid foundation. 

A dear, good woman watched her hus- 
band work away at what he hoped would 
one day be a beautiful flower bed. Then 
she wrote this about it to one of her friends : 
‘‘ There is nothing gorgeous about it yet 
but the bed and his plans.’’ It takes seeds 
and good care to make flowers grow. 

Brain work adds fifty per cent. to the 
value of hand work. The trouble is we 
sometimes want to lie down and rest after 
we have done the head work. 

The little chaps on the farm ought to be 
given a chance now and then to hold the 
lines and drive. How that makes them 
stretch up! Be right there, but be fair with 
the boys. It will help to make men of 
them, 

But we must be careful about this thing 
of making men of our boys. Old, careworn 
faces om young bodies are sorrowful things 
to look at. Keep the boys boys just as 
long as you can, but help them to be man- 
ly boys. 

How do you say it when you want the 
hammer quick? Do you shout the words 
out as if you were the boss and all hands ? 
Boys have -hearts. They are as sensitive 
as the plate of acamera. Men and breth- 
ren, we ought to be careful what characters 
we print on the delicate hearts of our boys. 

What a chill comes over the heart of a 
boy the first time he comes home after dark 
and finds the door locked! Never do it. 
As long as one of the boys is out im the 
dark, leave the key unturned in the lock. 
Better that thieves should carry off - 
thing you have, than that your boy should 
find the door fast against him. 

When sawing boards, if we keep on tak- 
ing the.last one cut off to measure by we 
shall soon have our pieces toolong. Cutt 
one just the right le and measure all the 
rest by that. Only one pattern is right. 

It is the land which does not yield any- 
thing worth while that brings us to the 


poorhouse. 

‘*We got 240 bushels of potatoes from 
an acre and a quarter!”” He was justa 
little bit of a ag gare 4 the story on the 
stage, but he is ind good farmers are 
made out of. 

We sometimes hear men tell how they 
have gotten something for nothing. They 
never did it—they never can. The thing 
they got cost them a thousand times more 
than they will ever know ; cost them a bit 
of trickery somehow—a little bending from 
the straight line of right, something that 
deep down in their hearts they are ashamed 
of. No, it can’t be done. 

“ We'll get them off to market early. 
Nobody will know they are windfalls !’’ 
But you know it and I know ‘it, and we 
know, too, that we have done a dishonest 
thing. The marred place will make the 
apples rot, and somebody 
will be the loser. Windfalls 
packed in the barrel with 
picked fruit cheats—also the 
man who does it. 

Every now and then I 
come across some nails 
about my farm that were 
hammered out by hand. The 
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. ME. CITY OHAP: “DEAR, DEAR! 
THIS TROUT WILL HAVE TO BE 
hi y THROWN BACK, FOR SEE THOSE 
RED spots! HE APPARENTLY HAs 

THE MEASLES!”’ 
good old man who did it was very highly 
oe by everybody who knew him. He 
did his work the very best he knew and was 
happy doing it. You and I can do no bet- 
ter, it we cut jewels out of the rough rock. 
** He’s a nice fellow, but he has no sand 
in him.’’? You wouldn’t like that to be said 





of you, would you? Sand means rock cut 
to pieces and ground by glacier, wind and 
storm. Take the storms of your life and 
make sand of them. Sand holds; sand 
builds ; sand turns nothing into some- 
thing. How is your sand? Lots of it? 





On this page are advertisements of steel wheels, 
buggy, patents, hogs and animal remedy. 
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When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


Steel Wheels 


te good ss aow. Bare money be BOOK 












cause never irs. 

W. ~ 
rite for our big free book tell FREE 
pay. Empire Go., Bx 62 Z, Quincy, Hl. 








ONLY S10, CASH SURE 


Balance $5 a month, oe: 
pare this three-year 
Baggy 


ARANTEED . 
Write today for our 


FREE CATALOGUE 


of Buggies, Surreys, Spring and Farm Wagons. 
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PATENT = tntmmr Soares 


MILO B. STEVENS & CO. {650 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
Estab. iS Monadnock Block, Chicage. 
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Gure That Lame Horse 


Without Risking A Penny 





We Take All Tho Risk, And Protect //°% 
You With A $1000 Guarantee Bond jj; 















this for you 


No matter how long your horse has been lame, or whaé 
the nature of his poneners, yon. es absolutely rely upon 
Mack’s $1,000 Spavin edy. Weknowof manycases 
where owners have paid out big fees and had valuable 
tortured with. ‘‘ ved ”* and other -for-nothing 
methods and as a last resort Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy, and were amazed at the painless, positive, quick 
and permanent cure, 
Nearly Every Mall Brings Us Letters 

Like the F oliowing: 

“The mer bg + sent me cured the two horses that the hoof 
was coming off. Themule's foot was nearly off when I got the 
medicine, but in five days the mule was able to walk on The 
horses are every , and have been since your 

best medicin the 


— . is oe I ever saw 
foot. Vet said horses would not be able to work in 12 
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want to show you that there isn’t 
any affliction causing 
that can’t be cured, no matter how long standing. We will do 


in horses 


Fill out the “‘ Free Diagnosis Coupon** 


and send it to us at once. 


It means money to you to relieve your horse of its misery at 
ence. Ask us—and you will get the best ; 
diagnosis absolutely free. "All you have to do is to fill out the 
**Free Diagnosis Coupon,’’ mark just where your horse has a swelling, sore or any ons 
of the big number of possible causes for lameness, and send itto us. We will then give 


and most reliable 


the coupon to our trained Veterinary Specialist for his 
expert diagnosis. This diagnosis is 
We then inform you of the cause of horse’s 
lameness and the remedy that will cure 
him. We do all this for nothing. 

Be Positive, Know What You Are Doing 
and know that you are treating the right spot in the 
right way. Don’t disGgure horse and reduce 
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ie AILMENTS AND REMEDIES 2 


(“Keep well” are words of more importance than 
“get well,” so suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents, where an imme- 
diate answer is wanted, We do not solicit cases of 
this kind, but will answer them as an accommoda- 
tion to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
veterinary adviser.) 

LACKLEG is regarded in some places 
as the most destructive disease among 
cattle and ap to be world-wide. 

Recently it has “1 roven distinct from 
anthrax, with which it has been confounded 
for many years, and to be due to a bacillus 
which gains entrance to the body 

abrasions of the skin by pricks - barbs, 
thorns, stubble, etc., and perhaps some- 
times via the mucous membrane. Treat- 
ment is rarely of any use. Cattle owners 
should remember that victims may cause 
many other losses within a — of years 
. tofollow. The carcasses of diseased animals 
should be carefully and completely burned 
without moving and should never be 
skinned. Never bury them. Pasteur has 
shown that the micro-organisms may be 
and are carried to the surface by worms 
and beetles and survive many . The 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C., has prepared a most valuable circu- 
lar (No. 81) which stock owners should 
read. The Bureau has also a special vac- 
cine to render stock immune, which has 
saved a million young cattle. This is not 
distributed indiscriminately, but to veteri- 
parians who can prove b oa signatures of 
their clients that fe is n e locality. 

FOOT NOTES 


To keep flies from attacking horses, 
sponge them over frequently with a de- 
coction of peppermint or spearmint. 


A sure and simple cure for colic in horses 
is two quarts of sweet milk, easily admin- 
istered if the horse will not drink it. I 
have never known it to fail and have seen 
it tried many times. I am above seventy. 

Nebraska. J. P. F. 


Cows are subject to founder, usually the 
result of overfeeding. The symptoms are 
sudden tenderness in two or more feet and 
foot so hot that it may crack around top of 
hoof. Give Glauber salts one pound, twenty 
drops tincture of aconite every two hours. 
vo the feet moist by wet pasture or wet 
cloths. 


Premises and pastures may be infested 
with the eg eggs of worms that attack swine 
and that withstand the elements for many 
months. Present in the hog in too large 
numbers they cause loss of flesh and some- 
times death. The following is from our 
= le Swine Book, which every farmer 

t to own (price, ‘fifty cents, postpaid). 

orms may be exterminated 'by keeping 

the swine without food for twenty - four 

hours, and giving to each mature hog a 

in an egy a of al aor a well beaten up 

n an eB and a half pint of milk. Good 

ood and care will usually prevent serious 

from round worms. Hogs infested 

et A not be pastured with or where 
others may be pastured within a year.’ 


The losses to stockmen through ticks 
and fever caused by attacks of ticks are 
but little realized. The bovine genus is 
usually the host, but the pest also infests 
horses, mules, deer and sometimes even 
—- The pest is commonly known as 

exas-Fever tick. It is the greatest 
barrier to profitable beef making and stock 
a: in the South, and its eradication is 
greatest interest. Exhaustive inves- 
ste upon the life history of this para- 
its habits and the manner in which it is 
affected by climatic and other environments 
Gute} nad to tha Veortanty Departament 
and to the eterinary t 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute that it 
may be entirely driven out of the country 
by wide and systematic persecution. 


If inquirers would only give their name 











and t-office address, our stock editor 
could often assist them directly and greatly 
by personal correspondence and without 
expense to them. It is the height of folly 
to describe a case and request immediate 
reply, and then fail to sign it with full name 
and post-office address, thus rendering im- 
possible the very aid desired. 





On this page are advertisements of patents and 
anima] remedies. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
ts card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do one as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 

best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


geeuese OR FEE RETURNED. 

Patent: Book, Selling Guideand List 

of Buyers aoe em of Inven- 

CE FREE. Send sketch. 

NT Attys, ses F F St., Washington, D.C. 


MORE MILK MORE MONEY 


pata Standard Fly and Germ Killer and 
ant. Harmless to man or beast. 









on every D. E. Smith & Ge 69 
imitations. Genesee St., Utica, N. 





men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


com inesingle-goamon. Cures worge nope Wing 
acingle season. sores, stops ng 
te infection. Bothias better for galls. 
he Ilee a lice and mites in poultry houses. 
SEND 31, if rome ooler can’t supply you, x 
. - Fly te protect 200 


4 cur tu pa vity sprayer without 










at es S"hoedal ok ag ap ~ 
ooo 2 Dept. B, 1310. 10th St., rma 


~ MINERAL 


HEAVE |_| 
REMEDY 


Sret tae 
rea HEAVES 


$3 PACKACE 


m Will cure any case or 


money un . 
si PACKAGE 















Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 






































KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE 


The old reliable remedy, $1 per bottle—é for $5. At all druggists, 





> te are apie CAUSTIC BALSAM — Guaranteed. 
Absolutely safe blister for 4 nee & save dogg K ~ Ag 


vin. bone, Splint, 
pw eae WILLIAMS COMPANY Olovcland Ohi 


SELDOM SEE 


‘ big knee like this, but your horse 
have a bunch or bruise on his 
ia le, Hock, Stifie, Knee or Throat. 


ators i, will r§ them off without laying the 

horse No blister, no hair gone. Re- 
moves Painful § Swellin Enlarged Glands, Goitre, 
Wens, Swollen, Knotted Veins, Old Rotee: .00 a 
bottle, at dealers or delivered. ‘Describe YOUR case 
ioe special instructions and Book 8 E free. 


- YOUNG, P.0.F., 153 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 








COUGH. ov dh 

AND INDIG CURE B 
, el 
° 
3 
z 
S 
e) 
g 
4 
w 

x st “Akane ) 
Rabbi” Makes the horse sound, stay sound 





The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed te cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY C0O., Toledo, Ohio 





No matter how old the blemish, 2238. 
ame the horse, or how many doc 
=} and failed, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Paver saan Paste 


Use it under our tee—your money 
ape it ¢ ft dsesn't make the horse 
‘ost cases cured by a single 45- 

etanke application—occasionally twe re- 
ai Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
eee new and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft Tanches, Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send 
free. Read it before you treat any kind 
lameness in horses. 192 es, 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 

MING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il, 











As They Some- 


AS ‘“‘ SAVE-THE-HORSE” 
times Are. Oan Make Them. 





MOST OF THE BOTTLE LEFT. NO TIME LOST 


L. DIEHL, Gewerat Biacksurrnre. 
Glenbeulah, Wis., April 7, 1911. 
., Troy Chemical Oo., Binghamton, N. ¥.—I began using 
Save-The-Horse’’ on a bone spavin the day I mailed contract 
acknowledgment, and now he does not take a lame step no 
matter how far I drive him. Would you advise using the medi- 
cine longer? I treated itsixteen days. H. Drent. 





Two Years Since. Permanent Results Always. 
0. J. BROWN, > oe SHINGLES. “= 
ham, Oregon, Feb. 3, 1911. 
Troy Chemical Co., RT N. Y.— Bnelose acknowledg- 
ment for another bottle. The first 1 used on a German Coach 
Horse, ‘‘ Godhard,’’ for thoroughpin, and it made a complete 
cure. This was two years ago. 0. J. Baown. 


“ Save-ThetHorse” Is Sold With An Iron Clad Contract. 

EXPERT ADVICE ALWAYS FREE. Describe your case; 
we'll advise frankly and clearly what to do. Benefit of 15 
years’ actual experience with every character of cases. 
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ea rouLTRY YARD pee 


BY MICHAEL K. BOYER 











Study the wants of the stock ; that will 
mean success. 

‘*Prevention rather than cure” is the 
veteran’s motto. 

Hot sun has a bad effect on chick growth 
and egg production. 

Summer hatching is profitable where gen- 
erous shade can be provided. 

The very early-laving pullets are not 
always the most desirable stock to keep 
for breeding purposes. 





GROWING BREEDING STOCK 


In growing cockerels and pullets for 
breeding stock, the feed given should be 
of a somewhat different nature from that 
given for market poultry. As soon as the 
sexes can be fully determined, they should 
be separated and the cockerels fed a greater 
allowance than is given the pullets. 

The writer finds that stronger chicks can 
be grown by starting with commercial chick 
pe As | before them at all times, so 
they can help themselves at will. This feed 
is composed of a. variety of grains and 
seeds, principally hulled oats, wheat and 
corn, cracked fine, Kafir corn, millet, etc. 
The chicks are allowed a good-sized run, 
and are always supplied with green food, 
charcoal, grit and oyster-shell. 

When about six weeks old a little mash 
is given in the morning, composed of two 
parts bran, one each of corn-meal, 
middlings, ground oats and meat scrap ; 
and a little wheat is given at night in addi- 
tion to the chick feed. This method is kept 
up for three months. 

As the chicks grow older, the number in 
the pen is reduced to avoid overcrowding. 
In this way strong, rugged stock is pro- 
duced, and the pullets tend more to secur- 
ing good-sized bodies than to stunting their 
growth by early egg production. 


oer 


CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


There is not much activity in the poultry 
yard during this month. The hot August 
sun has a very depressing effect upon both 
the stock and the man in charge. 

The generous shade petwised will now 
be fully appreciated. 

The lice are still busy doing their deadly 
work, and no effort should be spared to 
get rid of them. Lice are promoters of dis- 
ease—they reduce the vitality of the stock, 
which invites trouble. 

Admit all the fresh air possible in the 
house, especially at night, but of course 
avoid ali possibility of drafts. 

Another important matter is to avoid 
overcrowding. When too many fowls roost 
together they crowd and the animal heat 
will cause them to sweat. This in itself has 
been the cause of more summer sickness 
than anything else we know of. 

Cut down the quantity of all heating 
foods like corn and buckwheat. Nitrog- 
enous foods (like wheat and oats) should 
be more. generally fed, together with a 
daily supply of green food. 

Break up the breeding pens, if you have 
not already done so, removing the male 
birds from the flocks until after moltin 
season. At this period of the year the stoc 
will do better unmated. 

August is the commencement of the molt- 
ing season, especially for young hens, but 
the older the hens the later is the starting 
of molt. 


FARMER VINCENT’S WISE SAYINGS 
Provide plenty of roost space. When 
crowded too closely the birds are hot and 
uncomfortable. Have it so they will jump 
down in the morning bright and lively. 
Share the fresh lettuce with your birds. 
Good plan to sow some just for the poultry. 
By this time you can tell which are the 
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brightest chicks of the spring’s hatching. 
Take out all the others, push them along 
to the market and get them out of the way. 
A weak chick never makes a profitable hen. 

When your birds get big enough for the 
market, let them go. That ends the worry 
about hawks, crows and diseases. Stops 
the feed bill, too. 

Take a trip to town before you go with 


’ your chicks, to see just where you can mar- 


ket them. It seems too bad to say it, but 
it is true that often men will take advantage 
of a fellow if he is in town with poultry 
that has not been previously contracted for, 
and make him eke a lower price than he 
might othertvise have gotten. 

Whey seems like pretty thin diet, but it 
is gd better than nothing in the line of 
milk. 

The harder the hens dig, the less you 
will have to dig. Give them a chance. 

The sooner you set a trap for that rat 
around the poultry house and get rid of 
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awake, and he longs for his peaceful, quiet 
home, and the crowing of the inoffensive 
rooster. 

Our correspondent asks what he can do 
under the circumstances, and we confess 
we do not know. 

Another correspondent, who works all 
night, would like to sleep all day, but he 
can not. He has a flock of bantams, and 
the little cockerel sends up his crow at 
night, but the correspondent is not home 
to hear it. However, his neighbor, who 
returns home from ‘‘the lodge’ at mid- 
night, declares that that little fellow crows 
so that he can not sleep; and our corre- 
spondent is told that he must get rid of the 
rooster. On the other hand, our corre- 
spondent has lodged a complaint with the 

oresaid neighbor because he can not 
sleep in the day-time, for the reason ‘that 
the neighbor’s children and their fox terrier 
keep up such a racket. And there the mat- 
ter stands ;—the tiny bantam rooster must 








A PROMISING FLOCK OF 


him the better. 
get into. 

The hen that gets off her feed and dies 
when being pressed too hard for market, 
cuts down the profit. 

You probably are planning to make a lot 
out of your year-old hens. But not every 
year-old hen ought to be kept. Some are 
really not worth keeping. 

Young hens that are now bright and 
active, that have always been well, that 
have laid right along and that have good 
ancestry back of them, are the ones to 
choose for producing stock. 

You ey hate to see the others go, be- 
cause it will cut down the number, but you 
had better keep fewer and have what you 
have, right. 

Some folks have their houses so that they 
can open them up all around the founda- 
tion walls when it is hot and let the air 
circulate everywhere. Good plan, too. 
Can’t have too much air in summer. 

Grassy ranges, with sunshine and shade, 
are what you should have now. 

The hen that does the best with the least 
labor on your part, is the one you are after. 


But set one the hens can’t 





EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS 
A Farm JourNAL reader, who happens 
to live in a city and who has a flock of fowls 
in his back lot, owns a fine White Plymouth 


Rock cockerel, that is ‘‘ blessed with a . 


deep, resonant bass voice that is a joy to 
every lover of poultry.’’ Unfortunately 
some of his neighbors have protested 
against the ‘‘noise,’? as they term it. 

It has always seemed strange to us that 
folks living in the city can stand an all- 
night tumult of heavy wagons, electric cars, 
and other rackets, and yet when a solitary 
cock bird in a neighbor’s back yard lets 
out his crow, they at once get a case of 
nerves. To the writer such a disturbance 
is more imaginary than real. A night spent 
in the city always more than works upon 
his nerves. The slinging of ash cans, the 
loud talking of passers-by, the clanging of 
bells, the heavy rumbling of ms, and 
the hundred-and-one noises such as afe 
never heard on the farm, always keep him 
9 


YOUNG BREEDING STOCK 


not be heard at night, but the noisy dog 
and children are privileged to do as they 
please. 


SUMMER IN THE POULTRY YARD 
BY W. R. GILBERT 


The summer months are apt to be accom- 
panied by more or less illness in the poul- 
try yard. The most usual complaints are 
dysentery or diarrhea and diphtheritic roup. 

Diphtheritic roup is a dangerous illness ; 
it makes itself evident by evil - smelling 
growths appearing in the bird affected. 

Diarrhea and dysentery are common in 
the summer; they arise from unsani 
conditions. If birds are allowed to eat f 
which has turned sour through too long 
exposure to the rays of the sun, or if — 
drink dirty, contaminated water, they will 
in all probability have the diarrhea. Soft 
food that lies about in the houses is soon 
unfit to eat, so in the summer only just 
enough for one meal should be made. 
food also gives rise to enteric trouble. Any 
kind of an unsanitary condition causes diar- 
rhea, and particular care must be taken that 
the roosts are clean and wholesome, 
water in the drinking fountain should be 
removed several times aday, and the drink- 
ing fountain itself placed where the rays of 
the sun do not strike it. The water in the 
fountain must be changed by pouring away 
the stale water, thoroughly cleansing the 
vessel, and filling with perfectly fresh water. 
These precautions must be taken to = 
vent the birds having an attack of diarrhea, 
If, however, they are seized with this ill- 
ness, they should be fed on oatmeal boiled 
in milk, and given barley water to drink, 
whilst a g dose of castor-oil should be 
administered. This treatment is to be given 
till the diarrhea is past. The mucilaginous 
diet reduces the inflammation and the cas- 
tor-oil cleanses the bowels of all fetid mat- 
ter, thus effecting a cure. 

Poultry should be kept free from feather 
and skin vermin, These are most injurious 
to chickens and increase with amazing ra- 
pidity in summer. 

Very often in the summer when the chick- 
ens are growing up, the poultry yards are 
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more or less overcrowded. Chickens hatch- 
ed early are filling out and need, conse- 
quently, more space than they did. The 
poultry keeper ought to have anticipated 
this at hatching time, and made his arrange- 
ments accordingly. The young birds should 
not all roost together ; in the hot weather 
this is particularly unhealthful. Only a few 
fowls should be kept together in one house, 
whereas dozens of birds are often allowed 
to roost in an ill-ventilated place. This 
vitiated atmosphere causes lung disease, 
which is a most unwelcome malady in a 
poultry yard, and one that is not easy to 

t rid of, Poultry should be divided up 
into several houses ; this will result in their 
being healthier. An easy way to have 
well-ventilated houses is to have them con- 
structed on the open-front principle. The 
houSe should be closed in on three sides, 
and the fourth, which should face the south, 
should be covered with bars or strong wire 
netting. Only one side being open pre- 
vents any drafts, and at the same time the 
birds slee practically in the open air. 
Birds that have passed their second season 
should be gotten rid of? After that age a 
hen does not lay so well, and should be 
replaced by a young one that will lay dur- 
ing the cold weather. 





FOOT No TES 


The Biggle Poultry Book is a regular 
encyclopedia. It touches upon all subjects. 
it is the book to consult when in doubt. 
Judge Biggie is a great man for com- 
pleteness ; he proves it in this book. We 
will send a copy for so cents; or, with 
Farm Journal for five years, for $1.25. 


“‘ Poultry Truths” is a new book of se- 
crets written by S. B. Peg roprietor of 
the Afton F on, bata Tad t deserves a 

ace in every poultry library. The price is 
3 Orders may be sent to FARM JOURNAL. 


I have a Rhode Island Red hen that will 
be three years old in May next. Between 
December 20, 1909, and December 20, 1910, 
she laid 205 eggs. I have from her eggs 
fifteen pullets, hatched March 4, 1910, 
twelve of which started to lay about the 
middle of October. . BLADES, 


The size of the poultry veil will depend 
quite a good deal on the care taken of it 
and the way it is a If green growth 
is kept upon it most of the growjng season, 
the yard need not be so large ; if bare, it 
should be regularly and thoroughly cleaned 
of all refuse at least once a month. T.W. L. 


Here is a good formula for a dry mash to 
be used in a hopper for chickens: Three 
pounds of bran, three pounds of middlings, 
two pounds of corn - meal, one. pound of 
te one pound of meat-meal and one 
= d of bone-meal ; mix well, and add a 

salt to taste and a little pepper. M..P. 


To make a success of poultry raising, 
three things are necessary ; namely, ventila- 
tion, sunlight and cleanliness. No one can 
succeed with chickens kept in a hot, dark 
and filthy coop. The only place that need 
be dark is the layirig house. But it need 
not be dirty and it should have plenty of 
ventilation. The nests should be kept clean 
and free from lice and mites. The coops 
should be cleaned, thoroughly, at least 
once a week, and. sprinkled with some 
liquid lice-killer. Also, the coops should 
be whitewashed about once a month. The 
drinking water ought 
to be changed about 
twice a day and kept 
free from dust and 






CHIOKEN: “IF THERE'S 
ANYTHING I DO LIKE, 
IT’S FLIFS WITH MOLA8- 
SES SAUCE! "’ 





dirt. If entering the chicken business, for 
profit and pleasure, do not buy eggs, or 
chicks, of mongrel breeds, Select a good 
pure breed and stick to it.. Nothing. pleases 
a man more than. to.take a friend out into 
his poultry yard-and show him a fine, lot of 











pure-bred fowls, in a clean and well-kept 
place. These are the kind of birds that 
will pay in the end. The windows in the 
poultry houses should face the south so 
that the fowls may get the benefit of the 
heat of the sun in winter. W.S. WRIGHT. 


A poulterer can well afford to pay one 
cent per quart for skim-milk. I feed quan- 
tities of whole milk and find that it pays. 
Nobody can grow chickens and make a 
profit unless the coops are kept clean— 
clean of filth and of vermin. Do not be 
satisfied that the place is free from mites 
until you have turned over the roosts and 
put your hands on things. If you are not 
attacked there is nothing there that will 
annoy the birds. Mites are blood suckers 
and suck the life-blood right out of chick- 
ens. Get a pressure sprayer and force oils 
and other insecticides into every crevice. 
A mistake poultrymen make is in not count- 
ing the cost of having a hen idle for eight 
weeks to bring up a brood. If eggs are 
worth twenty-four cents per dozen or more, 
it means an expense or loss of at least 
eighty-four cents. Use fireless brooders 
and let the hens lay eggs. Give the little 
fellows tepid water only for the first eight 
weeks of their lives, and the danger from 
white diarrhea will be greatly reduced. Fire- 
less brooders of the cheapest construction 
also assist in avoiding this trouble and loss. 
Never feed a chick anything until it is sev- 
enty-two hours old. Its digestive organs 
will then be in the best condition to receive 
and utilize it for the chick’s best use. The 
reason a chick needs nothing for the first 
three days is this: Just before leaving the 
shell it absorbs the yolk of an egg, which 
is concentrated nourishment that can not 
be used up by such young life in less than 
the time mentioned. 





On this page are advertisements of pose stock, 
driller, signs, fencing, seed wheat and plow. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, It is to your interest todo so. 











year’s breeders Sry ame. sale. promt 20 varieties. Bantams, 20 
eggs, $1.00. . Write | Coop rg. Pa. 


Ome: > Chicks & Eggs. Wh., Bf., Bl., Single & Rose Comb. 
& Leg's. Stamp for Cat. Haver’ s Farm, Easton, Pa. 








RPINGTONS — Single Comb, White (‘‘ Cooks,’’ ‘‘ Keller~ 
strass’’ and Imported strains,) Trio, 2 hens, 1 cock, $10. 
Eggs, $2 for 30: $5 for 106. FRED. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


200 EGG INCUBATOR $3.0 00.%s.7n’ 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., Dept. , Los Angeles, Calif. 


POKAC A specially prepared scratch food preventing diar- 

rhoea in chicks, $1.00 per bu. Circ. & sample free. 
Agts. Wanted. We want fresh somal og eggs, give us a trial ship- 
ment. Peksco Chiek Food Co., 20 Gansevoort St., New York, N.Y. 














CAPE-NIT.. The cure that cures Gape. 
Kills germ and worm ; never fails. 25c., 500. and 
4 J od $1.00, postpaid. Booklet and testimonials FREE. 
; ’ PEERLESS GAPE-NIT CO., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


op GAVE CHICKENS INSTINCT and POWER 

to scratch for a living. He gave them raiment, then He 

gave them to the thildren of men te profit by their 

industry. In return we surely ought to shelter them and 

look after their comfort. 

HENS FOLDING BEDS AND ALL METAL NESTS 

are strong in construction, simple in operation, ready in 

all weathers and a. 2 Jah mein Herr! Oui Madame ! We 
Co., H » Pa. 


mail katalogs. The Poultry A 


Meny designs. Oheap as 
wood. 32 page Catalogue 
free. Special Prices to Ceme- 
teries and Churches. Address, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box G, Winchester, Ind. 

















aan as Wood. 








NAAAANAAAAAAAABMALALA 


VEN AALALALA 


We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 

agents. Our cocales' is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. - 905 10th St., Terre Haute, lad. 








1 ot Cents a Rod 


= For 18-in. 148-4e for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; 16¢ for 26-inch; 18 8-4¢ 
for 3%inch; %5¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Taeal Barb 
Wire $1.46 Catalogue free. ha] 

































































& 
wt Box 241 pg 


SEED WHEAT 


FREE TO FARMERS 





By special srreqemnten. The Ratekin’s Seed H 
of Shenando: Iowa, agree to mail FREE B00 py ot 
their Winter Seed Wheat Oatalog and a sam 


of their New Imported Malakoff nest (A vin 
variety) to pay A and all who mention th is paper. . Write 

to them direct today. The address is TEKILN’S 
KEED D HOUSE, Shenandoah, lowa, and you will re- 
ceive the Oatalog and sample by return mail 





BREEDS, poultry, pigeons, ducks, pea fowl, da 
Incubators. Cat'l 2c MISSOURI SQUIB CO.” Pot. Louis, ‘Mo. 


Bee White & Columbian W yandottes & Light 
Brahmas. Michael K. Boyer, Bellevue Av., Hammonton, N. J. 


HENS, PULLETS, ROOSTERS. 15 varieties. 
Special fall sale. N.D. Ssowatren, Broadway, Va. 


$7 5&0 for 100 Chicks. Eggs for hatching or family use. <a 
a iet. Stamp. EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N. 


CRATES or ere ee ae eval, 


SIGNS Psa ma ips eee | ~ 


& SONS 


sasree=* POULTRY 


and Almenae for 1911 has 224 rye 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
sbout chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
=e and remedies. All about Shateen, their 
poon % and their operation. All about poultry 
nd how to buildthem. It's an ore 
in of chickendom. You need it. Only 1ée, 
C, SHOEMAKER, Box 601, Freeport, Il. 


WE START YOU 


in the 



































Sent Well Drilling Business 
on You make easy monthly 
A payments. 

10 Earn big money and be 

days’ your own boss. 

test You can be indepen- 
dent in a few years. 

trial Write at once for 


illustrated cata- 
log and specifi- 
cations. 











THE aon DRILLING MACHINE 
600 Washington eee AKRON, 


t 


oni. 











WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 


Write for catalog dy circular, describing the most 
wonderful variety ever introduced in the United States. 
BERRY’S IMPROVED. KHARKOV, of the latest impor- 
tation, direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder 
known and withstands the severest winters. Have im- 

Rive. Ramage 4 Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
e stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass seed. 

2 ree Sued C. special low prices. 
Berry Seed Co., Box 109, 5. Clarinda, lowa 


IRE FENCE 


Get the genuine EMPIRE big 
wire fence, direct, at wholesale 
Save dealer’s proiits. 
Big Factory, Big 
Sales, 23 Styles : 
No traveling salesmen, small 
cxpenes, yrine & yall Every. 


thing guaran’ es by 
mail. Prices of leadin es trelg yt 4 
ane sorth ot the Ohio and 









ississippi River :— 


Wires laches 
9 39 23c per rod 87¢ per rod 
J 47 26c per rod dlc per rod 
R 65 82c per rod 49c per rod 


Special rates beyond this territory. 
BOND STEEL POST CO., 41 E. Maunee St., Adrian, Mich, 





ed fowls must be 
cti st ter c poy ere ing gto 
‘are conducive to ealth for the flock; 
that by occasionally farang 0 — the salted 
)}) soil the yard is made fresh 
)) Thiscan te with 





No. ry 
Wheel 


.50 tool will also take 
different kinds of gar- 
\, den work. Iron Age tools pay tor for 
themeelves in one season. 
\ to-day for Anniversary Catalog 
cos ap line of garden 
tools, po pe etc. 
\ BATEMAN W’F’G CO. 
Box 1123, RF pa N. J. 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Ins and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


ARGARET FLINT says she can tell 
the sex of pigeons almost at a glance, 
and positively after a few minutes’ 

observation. The main difference is in the 
shape and expression of neck and head. 
She also finds that when a mated pair stand 
together, the female usually stands slightly 
ahead of the cock bird. 

In case a pair does not hatch, it is a good 
plan, if convenient, to slip a youngster 
from another pair under them. This pre- 
vents the pair having sour crop or other 
trouble caused by the soft feed in the crop, 
When this soft food or pulp in the crop is 
not used up ih the way Nature plans, there 
is pretty sure to be trouble. 

The Squab Bulletin, published at St. 
Paul, Minn., is certainly a practical pigeon 
publication. 

The proper pronunciation of the word 
**Carneaux”’ is “ Car-no.”’ 

F. O. Sibley writes that one odd cock 
alone is sufficient to do a great deal of 
harm, Invariably seeking a mate, he seems 
to think it is his duty to visit each nest in 
turn in quest of one. Like the true head 
of any family, the legitimate occupant 
naturally resists such. invasion, and in the 
fight that follows the eggs are often rolled 
out of the nest and broken or the squabs 
are trampled and killed. 

An advertisement which appeared in a 
paper lately for a bunch of common pigeons 
is a pretty good illustration of the way 
some men get in on squab raising. 


Howard Butcher says that a man is — 


well if he gets five or six pairs of goo 
squabs that will run eight to nine pounds 
to the dozen, from each pair of breeders. 

Pigeons will not startle so quickly if they 
are approached in an easy, quiet manner. 
In the lofts of the writer, pigeons that at 
first were wild when a person appeared, 
now show no fright whatever. He believes 
that this is on account of, first, the slow 
movements of the person; and, second, 
that the. appearance of any one in the loft 
is so closely associated with feeding and 
watering. | Pigeons’soon learn this fact. 

The Squab Bulletin says that the supply 
of squabs all over. the country has n 
steadily increasing during. the -past few 
years, while the demand has increased 
even more rapidly. 

A reader of Farm JourNAL, from Gal- 
veston, Tex., writes: ‘‘A lady of my ac- 
quaintance, of large and successful expe- 
rience in poultry for home use, moved to 
town; she has no back yard to-speak of, 
but a large front grass-plot which she uses 
for pigeons. The pigeon ‘house ‘is- three 
feet off the ground, with a. cleated board 
from ground to door for pigeons to’climb 
by. his house is on posts, with tin pro- 
jecting over top of post to keep out rats, 

he pinion of one wing of each squab, 
when ready to fly, is clipped with a pair of 
shears (just one tip of pinion). The yard 
is enclosed with a paling three feet high 
and the pigeons can not get over. The 
graze on the grass, require but little food, 
and the owner says they are less trouble 
than chickens, and are in every way very 
satisfactory for producing a home supply 
of squabs.”’ 

}. W. Williamson, of Glassboro, N. J., in 
a letter to FARM JOURNAL says: ‘‘I often 
talk to men on the subject of grit, but find 
that most of them know nothing about it 
except from a grinding standpoint. Even 
the government experiment stations have 
never given the subject the attention it 
deserves. A bird will not thrive on grain 
alone, neither will it thrive on grit alone, 
and the different varieties of the feathered 
tribe require different feed and different 
grit mixtures. 

The organs, especially the gizzard and 
organs upon which depend egg production, 
if dissected, will teach a lesson. My first 





insight into the subject was more than 
thirty-five years ago, while a small boy, 
watching my grandmother dressing a fowl, 
and what she told me about the stones 
grinding the corn. Since that time I have 
dissected various birds, the gizzards of 
which I have preserved in alcohol.”’ 





On this page are advertisements of engines, Squab 
ines, fencing and cutlery. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


LO BLL LLY YY VEY VY VA AAAAAA 
When youwrite toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Foiks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 





LAWN FENCE 


NEW DESIGNS 


@ Special l . Catalog 
free. ety ee Ce., 
Box 61, Leesburg, O. 











igeons 
é AGAZINE 





HALF PRICE OFFER 
i ine Engines 
on market for 18 years. 
Made wi packing. 
C. H. A. DISSINGER & BRO. CO. 
Offiee, Wrightsville, Pa. 
Works: Wrightsville & Lancaster, Pa. 


S' FREL 


ith. demand in- 
events. W Tite for our big 1911 FREE BOOK 
te to breedi how to 
OW a ten., bow te stadt onal ond Sow ble kek 
te Squab Magazine 10c. 
Wanted : 5000 squabs daily by only one N. ¥. commission firm. 
See what they say in National Squsb Magazine (monthly), speci- 
men copy from us Ten Cents. (3 mos., 25c.) All about pigeons for 
profit. Beautiful pictures. Handsomest, largest, unique. origi- 
nal, practical ; tells how to sell best ag well as how to raise. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 801 Howard St., Melrose, Mass, 
Founder of the Squab Industry in America. 


$90 T0300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. 1°ll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 





















similar engines im carload lots for spot cash, Direct 


GALLOWAY my Fac: 


Price and quality speak for themselves 
and you are to be the sole judge. 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.-P, only $119.50 


One small profit. Send 
my big BOOK FREE. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. * 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
165 Galloway Station 
Waterloo, Iowa 














Little En 


through the year, in 
almost nothing to run it. 





gine—Heap Big Help 
on Scorching Hot Summer Days 


Right now, when Old Sol is working overtime and farmers are 
kept on the jump taking care of the crops, pumping water for a 
bunch of thirsty stock becomes a frightful task. That’s when the little 
Farm Pump Engine comes to the front and proves itself a ife-saver. 


Pumps 400 to 1,500 Gallons of Water Per Hour! 


Worth many times its cost for hot weather pumping 
heat or cold, indoors or out. Never waits for 








alone. Works right 
Costs 










Fuller & Johnson 


Farm Pump Engine \ 


“Fits Any Pump and Makes It Hump!” 

It’s acomplete and perfect Power Pumping Plant. Needs no 
belts, arms, jacks, anchor posts or special platform. In 15 min- 
utes after you take it from the crate you can have it attached and 
. Air-cooled, self-olling. Starts in- 
stantly. Gives fire protection. Waters lawns and gardens. 


Runs Separator, Churn, Washer, Etc. 
Helps the man, the wife, the boys and the hired man do all 
kinds of chores. Anybody canrunit. Every engine guaranteed. 
Get a Farm Pump Engine NOW— You Need It! 


Book and name of nearest dealer who has this marvelous engine on 
orders threatens to exhaust the supply. Writetoday. 


pumping to beat the band 


Write for Free Engine 
exhibition. Don’t delay, forthe rush of 




























Fuller & Johnson Mig. Co. (Est. 1840) 8 Fisk Street, Madison, Wis. 





Special Cut Price to Farm Journal Folks. 


forged*from razor steel, file tested, warranted. This cut is exact 
size of 75 cent strong knife. 







RAZOR STE 


Every M. & G 
blade is hand 


To start you we will send you one 
for 48e.; & for $2, postpaid. 
pe Magen shears, 60c. This 

n and Shears, $1.00. 
Pruning, 75c .; budding, 35c. ; 
graftin 25c 
Send for -page 
free list and “How 
to Usea Razor.” 


Maher & Grosh Co., 
636 A Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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BY D. EVERETT LYON 


N c= that the early clover honey has 








been taken from the bees, it is well 

to make preparations to secure a 
flow from the late flowers, such as the 
buckwheat, goldenrod, white and blue as- 
ters, and many other sources from which 
we can hope for a surplus. 

The methods to be followed are, prac- 
tically, those we followed in anticipation of 
the early flow, whether we are managing 
our bees for comb or extracted honey. 

In the harvesting of the early comb- 
honey we find that we have quite a num- 
ber of unfinished sections, which we shall 

lace as baits in the supers to induce the 

s to enter the upper stories the more 
readily, and it is astonishing how quickly 
this will lure them up. 

It is far better to have these unfinished 
sections completed, even though the honey 
be somewhat dark, than to try to sell inan 
unfinished state. For this reason we use 
them as baits in the upper stories, and 
most admirably they work. , 

We can also give some colonies their 
upper stories with the large brood combs 
in them for extracted honey, and they can 
be in no safer place than in the custody of 
the bees themselves, for at this season the 
bee - moth is particularly active, and will 
raise havoc with any combs that are stored 
away from the bees. 

During this present season I had occa- 
sion to store some 300 frames of combs in 
the attic, and though I fumigated them 
every week, yet I frequently found that the 
moth was present, and the repeated fumi- 
gations alone saved them. 

These combs were spread out on a Jon: 
table, and in one corner of the room 
placed an old iron boiler half filled with 
earth, and in it put two pounds of lump 
sulphur, and stopping all cracks, closing 
the windows and shutting the door, I then 
lighted the sulphur, and left them undis- 
turbed for twenty-four hours. 

Don’t store your extracting combs until 
cold weather, if possible, as the coming of 
freezing weather will prevent any damage 

these pests. But if for any reason you 
have to, then look them over repeatedly, 
and upon the first sign of a web, fumigate, 
and in ten days repeat the dose. 

Don’t hesitate a minute about taking two 
or three frames of sealed brood, bees and 
all, from the strong colonies and giving 
them to the weaker ones, as it will not be 
a serious loss to the former, and will often 
prove to be the salvation of the latter. It 
enables them to build up rapidly and_bear 
much brood during the late flow. 

Some two years ago, an experienced bee- 
keeper wrote me saying that his colonies 
had died during the winter, and as each 
hive had plenty of bees and honey, he 
couldn’t understand it at ail. 

I reminded him of the fact that the pre- 
ceding fall had been unusually dry with 
little or no honey, and the bees hadn’t 
reared any new bees, with the result that 
each colony went into winter quarters with 
practically nothing but old stock that had 
naturally died of old age. 

For a number of years I have practised 
fall feeding when there is no flow from the 
late flowers, and in a large measure attrib- 
ute to it my success in successfully winter- 
ing my colonies. ‘ 

rom the latter part of July, or more 
properly speaking from the close of the 
clover flow until the later flow comes on, 
the bees are sure to be cross and given to 
robbing, and for this reason we had better 
not open their hives unless it is absolutely 
mecessary. Where colonies are the 
entrance of their hives had best be con- 
tracted so that the bees can more easily 
— it. . 

ere is a growing tendency 
keepers to hold their honey until early 
ter before selling, with the result that 


geF 





market is usually glutted and low prices 
are the order of things. 

Sell your honey right away if you can, 
and it is surprising how much of it can be 
dis of to the summer boarders, who 
will not hesitate a minute to pay twenty- 
five cents a pound for it to take home to 
the city with them. 





On this page are advertisements of patents, fences, 
wheels, wagons, scales, gates, buggy and roofing. 


2 ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 


ATENT YOUR IDEAS. They may bring you 
P wealth. 1 page Patent Book Free. 
tagerald & Oo., Dept. 6, Washington, D. O. Est. 1880. 























Strongest 


Carbon Double 











87 heights of 
Catalog Free. 
COILED GPRING FENCE co. 

Box 16 Winchester, Indiana. 








Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for gen- 
eral farm work. The reason is plain. The Low- 
Down wagon makes easier work for the man 
and ne harder for the team. One man can do 
most of his farm work alone with the Low- 
Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 


Metal Wheel Co., Box 14, Havana, Il. 

















Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
at a Low Price 


intely the bes, wegen built for every kind 
teaming. steel wheels, tires, 
of Peery ermine. without repaizs. — 














Zi 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Bx 52-W, Quincy. UL. 


Advertisement Of 








FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
for ¢ Bugsy , Steel Tires, With Rubber Tires, 
a % to4 in.tread. Bu es $6.50, Shafts, 
Ee ee 3 


how to buy direct. free. Re wheels, 
Wagon Umbrella Fars. wW. J. Cin’ti, 0. 








LAWN FENCE, Stone, durable ornamental. Many 
Box 339 Muncie, Indiana. 





LAN DIS GATE 


SIMPLE—CHEAP—DURABLE 


tle k. Swings above 
snow in winter. Write 


LANDIS CATE CO. 





TO FARM 80X10 MUNCIE, IND. 









bargains; 251 illustrations; 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
Harness. Bi an 


oe = 
A\ en ae jl WY 
CRS PRYY: Book today. 


Big Free 2 
Wilber H. Murray Mfg. 00.3155. 5th 8t., Cincinnati,O 




















Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


has the life that only natural 
asphalt can give roofing to 
lastingly resist all kinds of 
weather. 


The Kant-leak Kleet clamps 
the roof-seams water-tight with- 
out cement, and prevents nail- 
leaks. Ask your dealer for Gen- 
asco with Kant-leak Kleets packed 
in the roll. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 








Rubber Roofin 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 


Buying government bonds — Penalty for 
failure by town to extend water-mains 
—Will in form of letter —Validity of 
gift by parent to child 

(Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be submitied 
and will be answered in the paper, cach in its turn, 
if of interest to the general reader; but there will 
be so many questions that printed answers may be 
long delayed. Those who want an immediate reply 
by mail should remit one dollar, addressed “ Law 

Department,” this ofice.] A. H, THROCKMORTON. 


UYING Government Bonds: How 
must one proceed in buying govern- 
ment bonds? What interest do they 
bear, and are they absolutely safe? 
Maine. na. Gwe 
The best method to proceed in buying 
United States government bonds is to buy 
them through your banker. Different is- 
sues bear different rates of interest, vary- 
ing from two to four per cent. Government 
bonds are considered the safest possible 
investment, and on that account yield com- 
paratively low rates of interest. 


Penalty for Failure by Town to Extend 
Water-Mains ; Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals: Where a town 
meeting has voted to extend the water- 
mains to a certain point, what remedy has 
a citizen and taxpayer against the officers 
for their failure to do so? May he refuse 
to pay his town taxes? How can I obtain 
authority to represent the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? 

Vermont. RAJAH. 

A taxpayer is not justified in refusing to 
pay his town taxes until the water-mains 
are extended as provided in the vote of 
the town meeting ; but in the event of un- 
reasonable delay by the officers in having 
the work done, they can be compelled to 
proceed by what is known as a mandamus, 
or order issued by court, upon proper ap- 
plication, You can obtain full information 
in regard to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, by writing to the 
American Society for the Prevention of 





Cruelty to Animals, 50 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 


Will in Form of Letter: A, after having 
made his will, wishes B to have certain 
money not disposed of by the will. Can he 
give this to B without the knowledge of the 
other heirs, by means of a letter to him, 
telling B that he wishes him to have the 
money after his death. W. B., Oregon. 

Wills in the form of letters have occa- 
sionally been admitted to probate, and this 
may be lawfully done where the manner of 
their execution is in accordance with the 
laws of the state governing the case. So, 
after a will is made, it may, subject to the 
same conditions, be changed or added to 
by a codicil in the form of a letter. It is 
necessary, however, to the validity of such 
a will or codicil in Oregon, and in most 
of the states, that its execution shall be 
attested by two or more competent wit- 
nesses. It is sufficient to inform the wit- 
nesses that the writing is the testator’s will 
or codicil which they are requested to 
attest, and they need know nothing of its 
contents. 


Validity of Gift by Parent to Child: 
Where a father and mother who have 
reached an advanced age and are quite 
feeble give to the one of their children with 
whom they are living, a deed to all their 
esorerey is this deed valid, or can the 
other children have it set aside? 

Wisconsin. SUBSCRIBER. 

If the deed was without consideration, 
it would not be valid as against the claims 
of creditors of the grantors. Subject, how- 
ever, to the rights of creditors, the father 
and mother could make a valid deed of 
all their property to one child to the ex- 





clusion of the others, and the deed in 
question would be valid if executed by the 
grantors freely and voluntarily, and not 
through duress or undue influence exerted 
by or on behalf of the grantee. In any 
event, the other children can not attack the 
conveyance by a suit in their own names 
during the lives of the grantors, because 
they have no present legal interest in the 
subject matter. Upon the death of the 
grantors, however, they would be entitled 
to have the deed set aside upon their prov- 
ing that it was procured through duress, 
fraud or undue influence. 





On this page are advertisements of patents, baler, 
mills presses and fencing. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


PATENTS fie 2 
BEELER & ROBB, 200-203 McGill Bidg., Washington, D. C. 




















MAN AND ONE HORSE BALE 1 TON AN HOUR 


SELF- FEED, CONDENSER, SELF-THREADER. fac 





Oe os EW ne Or 


Monarch Mills ‘vou 


They are absolutely the best milis 
made forgrinding feed,crushed corn 
and cobs, oats, rye, cornmeal, etc. 

Write us amount and 
kind of power you have 
and we will send you il- 
lustrated catalogue. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. BOX 257, MUNCY. PA. 














DAIN—THE ONLY PULL POWER HAY PRESS 


Recmas cf cf the diendrectages of aleer tay | 
gives the Dain every you know 
will recog- 


ae Ry Fo 


til learn all about the 


you buy a hay press this year or 


DAIN MFG. CO. 
874 Vine St., Ottumwa, 



























Those shrewd farmers who have stretched ‘‘Pittsburgh , 

Perfect”’ Fence on their property a iate most keenly in harvest 

time, perhaps, its unequal siicegth and durability. It has successfully withstood 

the elements, the knocks of planting, cul 

horses, cattle and hogs—it stands erect, even and firm, as good 

“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence owners at all times are reaping the results of 
Tough, strong, durable Open Hearth wire—like old time iron wire—carefully galvanized with pure zinc, is used exclusively 


in “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence. There are no wraps, clamps, twists or ties to increase weight, hold moisture and cause decay; 
instead, the wires at every contact point are 


ELECTRICALL 
which produces a joint that cannot be slipped, pulled, broken nor rusted apart. There isa style and size of 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 
For every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN or POULTRY purpose. 
Write for catalogue showing 73 styles and sizes, or look up the best dealer in your town—he handles 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence exclusively. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of “Pittsburgh Perfect” Brands of Barbed Wire, Bright, 
Fence Staples, Standard Wire Nails and “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing. 


Y WELDED 





tivating, harvesting, the rough usage given it by 
as new, ro and year out. 
ighest fence efficiency. 


ase “Mae 


Annealed and Galvanized Wire, 
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THE FARMER VOTE TO DATE 


The straw vote being taken by the Farm 
JouRNAL stands as follows: On reciprocity 
with Canada, 196 in favor and 304 against. 

On parcels post, 470 in favor and nine 
against, 

On increase of the postage rate on news- 
papers arid magazines, 34 in favor of an in- 
crease on magazines and 357 against any 
increase. 

The vote for Presidetit next time is as 
follows: Taft, 34 ; Roosevelt, 117 ; Wilson, 
60; La Follette, 101; Clark, 15; Bryan, 33; 
Harmon, 12; Debs, 28; Cannon, 3; with 
a few scattering votes. 

These straw votes came from forty-eight 
different states, and those on the Presidency 
were entirely uninfluenced by anything the 
FaRM JOURNAL has said, because it has 
never even mentioned the name of any 
candidate except in connection with this 
balloting. : 

As we said last month these straw votes 
show that the farmer is taking matters seri- 
ously, and that he is not satished altogether 
with the way they are moving. 

The vote on parcels post is gratifying to 
us, for we have advocated this reform for 
more than twenty years, and we had a 
that nearly all farmers are in favor of it, 
and it appears that they are. Congress 
should make note of it. 

Now keep on, please, and let us have at 
least 500 more postal card votes by next 
month. 


— 


FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 
I 


It is interesting, in view of the stron 
opposition long raised against the peste 
savings bank in this country, and the still 
more violent opposition which menaces the 
adoption of a parcels post, both measures 
primarily designed to aid American agri- 
culture, to consider what other govern- 
ments are doing to promote the prosperity 
of farmers, whose calling is justly regarded 
as the most important in the whole eco- 
nomic scheme. We hear the charge quite 
often made that. the farmers of the United 
States are being coddied by the Federal 
overnment until they are in danger of 
Becoming a favored class, yet a brief com- 
parison between what is being done for ag- 
riculture in other countries, and what the 
overnment of the United States has so 
ar undertaken for the benefit of the farm- 
ers within its boundaries, will prove that we 
have been very negligent of the foundation 
source of our national prosperity. 


II 


‘Denmark probably stands out among the 
nations of the Old World as the best exam- 
ple of what can be done to restore and in- 
crease the prosperity of a country by wise 
governmental aid to agriculture. en the 
several eighteenth and nineteenth cen 
wars in Europe had finally left Denmar 
deprived of much of its former territory 
and hopelessly in debt, the people de- 
manded a government devoted to peace 
rather than to war, and to the development 
of the agricultural resources of the coun- 

rather than to the creation and support 
of expensive armies and navies. The result 
of this policy of peace, conservation and 
internal development has been magical, 
Although one of the smaller kingdoms of 
Europe, Denmark is to-day one of the lead- 
ing cultural nations of the Old World. 

e dairy interests of the country have 
become so —. that they attract the 
attention of al aig = Danish butter is 
so superior to the English product that 
the Danes are now supplying the peo- 
ple of Great Britain with $50,000,000 
worth annually. Denmark has also to 
a large extent captured the English egg 
market; and while English agriculturists 
complain, their government is spendi 
enormous sums for dreadnoughts and for 
an increase in the army, while great tracts 
of land, sometimes entire counties, are 
sequestered as shooting reserves for an 











idle aristocracy, the while that the Danish 
overnment with wise prevision is lower- 

ing farm taxes, liberalizing land tenures and 

seeking to improve agricultural methods. 


Ill 


In far-off New South Wales where lives 
an English speaking population closely 
analogous to our own, the government 
savings bank is advancing money to farm- 
ers and renters in amounts from $250 to 
$10,000 repayable by instalments, including 
principal and interest, extending over a 
period of thirty years. The repayment of 
all loans is fully guaranteed by the govern- 
ment so that there is absolute security for 
the depositors in the savings bank. The 
rapid growth in the business and popular- 
ity of the postal savings bank recently 
established in our country, ought to make 
it possible for small farmers and others to 
secure loans from the bank on terms as 
advantageous as those now offered by 
the government of New South Wales. 
Many a worthy man is prevented from 
petting a foothold on the land because of 
is inability to make a small loan on long 
time and on reasonable terms. There 
is no greater foe of anarchy and violence 





On this p: are advertisements of patents, stump 
puller, lightning rods, balers, hay press and shingles. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. lt is to your interest todo so. 
“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,” 


a 72-page treatise sent free upon uest ; tells 
what to invent and where to sell it. rite today. 
H. 8. Hill, 98 McGill Building, Washington, D. 3: 


Pull Your Stumps 


—Only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller 30 Days’ 
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HERCULES MFG. CO. 


670 17th Strect neal 


LIGHTNING ROD 
Bic PER FOOT 


sett gegd thing about buying Light- 
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—— direct you with full io 
ions for installing. Easy to putup. 
y Festa Racy ver Ben 
System guaranteed satis or yume 
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Tee “EW es 


A train of followers, but no equals. 
Proves its superiority 
wherever it goes. Makes 
tight shapely bales, not 
loose bundles, works 
fast, avoids acci- 
dents and endures. § 
Little draft, tre- 
mendous power, 
The machine that makes competi- 

ble. Eli catal free. 














tors 
Collins Plow Co., 1114 Hampshire 





THE SALER FOR BUSINESS 


" Big Capacity 
Low Cost of Operation 
the features that h mad Arb 
walers the world's, standard. pho acts 
you wan e 73 tor -- 
don’t buy any baler until you Know shece he Tam 
Arbor line. Over forty-five styles and sizes ; each 
Write tor printed mation, mak 
r rp od m tf. You will 
overy way tf you buy on ‘Ann Arbor Baler. Write” 


ANN ARBOR MACHINE CO., 
Box 411, Ann Arbor, Mich. 














Here’s the Money Maker! 
Sandwich Motor Hay Press 


Baling hay with new fast-working Sandwich 

Pesce, pore figel “Jovbors rake ® to fib 4 dnt 

2 . 

The Hotor Press is a combination Suntech 
Belt Power with “ 


you have engine, buy 
a qeony 
ine on platform. 

h VicSteet Has Prees bales tons 
ats er equipment. Takes double 
condenser box t i 

k. No balan 





power and 
sizes to 5-ton per hour. 
No matter what kind of Press you want, write us. 
Get free our astounding Hay Press Book. Hay now 





Save You 


Roofing Cost 








RIGHT NOW there is a chance for some man 
in your community to roof his own buildir 8 with 
the famous Edwards (Interlocking “‘Reo’’ Steel 
es at the lowest price on steel roo —and 
to clean up cash profits besides. It’s YOUR 
chance. You can roof every building on your farm / l 
and make more than the cost without any trouble ‘| 


whatever. Write for our special proposition. 


EDWARDS “REO” STEEL SHINGLES 


are made of high-grade Bessemer Steel, in everycasewhere aroofcovered withEdwards § 


sheets 5 to 12 feet long-and 


24 inches wide. Interlocking “Reo” Steel Shingles is de- 


_They come in either painted or galvanized stroyed by lightning. We back this guaran- | 
ry and are all ready to put on. A hammer tee with a $10,000 Ironclad Bond. 


and some nails are all that is required. Any- 


one can do it. Can 
be applied over wood 


shingles or on 
sheathing 12 inches 





Ask for big FREE ROOFING CATALOG | 


No. 851, with special 
low prices, Freight 
Prepaid from fac- 
tory. Now is the 
time to act if you 


hey require 
s and willlast as long as the building want to be the man to profit by this offer. 
device covers 


s. Our patent interlocking 
the nails and prevents leaking, rusting 


dimensions of your buildings and we 
‘ou cost of an Edwards roots 


etc. will quote y 
We agree to refund the amount paid in freight prepaid. Write! Address 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO., 801-851 Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 
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than a stake in the land, and self-preserva- 
tion, if no higher motive, should impel 
Congress to act along the lines we have 
suggested. iu 


Another far-off example might well be 
adapted to this country, subject to\such 
modifications as are necessary. In order 
to induce the farmers in the remoter parts 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
to save their earnings and get on, a system 
of banking by motor car has been a 
The cars are fitted with a safe and 
and the clerk in charge receives dapeons 
and pays out checks. Chosen routes are 
regularly covered, and the traveling bank is 
as regular and punctual as the mail. There 
are few sections of our country as sparsely 
settled as the part of South Africa where 
this novel method of banking has been 
established, but doubtless some modifica- 
tion of this plan would be a great advan- 
tage in the less thickly settled parts of the 
United States. Mention is made of this 
novel method to show how diligently the 
governments of foreign countries are look- 
ing after the welfare of the farmers who, 
deprived of many of the advantages en- 
joyed by those engaged in business in popu- 
ous communities, often suffer great loss 
and inconvenience. 

V 

Sweden, another Scandinavian country 
closely akin to Denmark, is also making 
notable strides in agriculture because of the 
fostering care of the government. It is 
proposed by the state postal savings bank 
of that country to loan money through reli- 
able associations to farmers on easy terms, 
and a similar plan is being successfully 
worked out in Germany, and also in Aus- 
tria. In Italy where the people are taxed 
into abject poverty for the support of vast 
military and naval establishments, and 
where agriculture, owing to the enormous 
migration of the young and vigorous men 
to the United States and South America, 
is in a deplorable condition, the govern- 
ment has become aroused to the necessity 
of doing something to festore the prosper- 
ity that long ago existed, and schemes for 
the encouragement of agriculture are being 
set in operation. 

VI 


In Japan, a nation which is destined to 
be our great commercial rival in the far 
East, the government is not only seeking 
in Korea and Manchuria a wider advantage 
for its agricultural population, but the smail 
farmers are being~aided and directed to 
the end not only that the land will yield 
its utmost, but that the husbandman shall 
have a square deal. Even in China, in- 
crusted with the conservation of the cen- 
turies, there is an agricultural awakening 
as significant and as important as the polit- 
ical arousal. In Palestine, whose eroded 
hillsides show the neglect and lethargy of 
centuries, modern implements and twen- 
tieth century methods are restoring the 
fertility of the valleys of the Jordan and 
bringing verdure to the hills of Lebanon, 


Vil 


When we turn to our own country we 
find that the farmer has been for genera- 
tions left out of the national account. He 
has been the victim of financial a 
industrial trusts and ‘‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ments ’’; and while every other y of 
citizens has been protected by a tight and 
fast union or association, the men who till 
the soil have. been a disorganized body 
forced to accept the crumbs that have fallen 
from the table of the protected interests. 
Whatever Congress has done to relieve 





hard conditions has been done grudgingly. 
Every advantage won for agriculture 
been obtained after many battles and much 
hardship. The victory for the postal sav- 
ings bank was so won. The fight for a 
parcels post has been going on for more 
than a decade and the issue is still in doubt. 
Will our government wait until agriculture 
is as impoverished as it is in Italy to-day, 
or as it was in Denmark in 1800, before 
extending a helping hand ; or will it get in 
step with the countries of Europe which 
are our agricultural rivals, while the Ameri- 
can farmer is still able to maintain a 
precarious footing? Let every American 
farmer ask Congress to act now. 


On this page are advertisements of mill equipment, 
presses, engines and cutter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan aduertieer tell him that you saw 
his poy in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks aré treated honestly and served 
withthe best. Read the Fair Play noticeon first page. 




















re. LLEYS—HANGERS and Mill Equip- 

ment. Second-hand, but in good condition. Prices away 

down. 40 Endless Thresher Belts and Remnants, Rubber Hose. 
ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING ©0., Wilmington, Del. 





RAL 2-MAN_ PRESS 
SELF FEEDER 








BALE" Press 
It will bring you more 
money. Send for Catalog. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS 
10 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


BALE 18 ici HAY 


Our “Cyclone” 3stroke self feed hay press is 

the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
onthe market. Each circle of the team 

charges. The self feed automatic- 











Fastest Hay Presse 
2'/2 Tons Per Hour 


Greater capacity is in all Spencer 
Presses) “The guarantee with our Alligator 
Promsnys, 28 fons tn s0howrsornepey. 

feed capacity—smooth and compact bales, 
form in size. Load full weight into cars. All 
Spencer Presses are biggest money makers be- 









—no strain or breakage on heavy charges. 
Le ep me Block Dropper poy me had a 





* forall uses. Thousands aFo giving Up gas 8 


If you want all that 
adfaiti depen dab 
nom lepen 
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mean to yon—tene'e 
Goce overytidan any 


efiel Steam 


the old reliable, 






for the — Wait till i our 
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preansene my: ten Springfield, Ohie 
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2781 University Ave.,$.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 














GET THeS= FREE 
Ri. 


en your eyes—facts 
about the value of 


ensilage and the importance 
of proper cutting, also why the 


BLIZZARD 


GUARANTEED Ey348k 


most satisfactory results and how 
it cuts the cost as well as the 
The most economical machine of its 
kind. Less power runsit. Saves the 
labor of one operator. You can feed 
it and manage improved wind clevator at same 
time. Knives adjustable while machine runs. 
Self-Feed table. Comes in three parts =e for 
use. Guaranteed. 40 years on market. 
received highest endorsements. Wrire tor “The 
Evidence” and "Why Silage Pays” also Latest 
Catalog, all free. 

JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 


1424 West. Tuscarawas St., Canton, Ohio 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish the Farm JouRNAL for Our Folks. Our 
Folks, now numbering nearly four million, are all 
those into whose homes the paper goes—father, mother, 
son, daughter—all the members of the household, 
dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and 
full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and 
never harm those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 
The good that we can do is the most potent stimulant 
to our endeavor, and we trust it will always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well as what to 
put in; that is, to boil” things down; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper young 
in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and who briefly and plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in the 
house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
department, that we are enabled to present much use- 
ful and acceptable information to our readers, and to 
retain the confidence of our many friends, in every 
state of the Union, from year to year, and steadily to 
increase the number thereof. 
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THE CALL OF SUMMER 

Oh to be up and out and away, and follow 
where the road goes, 

Past slopes of daisies and meadows of clo- 
ver and green hedge-rows ; 

Over the fields where the glad bees revel 
and butterflies flit,— 

To bask in the glamor of summer, and wel- 
come the feel of it! 


Oh to be free from the canyons of granite 
and blistering pave, 

And flee to the open where streamlets rip- 
ple and green boughs wave ; 

To feel the fresh wind blow in our faces in 
vagrant mood, 

And follow where only sweet fancy leads us 
by moor and wood! 


Oh to sit in the presence of Mother Nature 
and hear her speech ; 

There petty worries will vanish and pray- 
ers to the skies will reach; 

There will the stress of life’s tension leave 
us and brains grow sane, 

Our pulses cool, and we’ll find—please heav- 
en—our Souls again ! 

Emma A. LENTE. 





HELPING THE RUNDOWNS 

If there is a rundown farm in the neigh- 
borhood, it is curious, as well as interest- 
ing, to note how it seems to lower the tone 
of the entire community. We have all seen 
such properties,—the house tenantless, the 
barn empty, fences down, fence rows grown 
with brambles, fields covered with poverty- 
grass, and great erosions in the neglected 
hillsides. Such a farm reduces the value 
of the surrounding properties at least $10 
an acre, merely in the impression it makes 
upon the traveler and wayfarer. 

Is there a rundown family in the neigh- 
borhood? The father a slave to drink, it 
may be, idle, shiftless, clad in tatters and 
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leaning most of the day upon the fence. 
The wife discouraged, broken down and 
prematurely aged, has lost all hope and 
parted with all her personal pride. The 
children reflecting their parents, ill-fed, 
emaciated and the easy prey of disease; 
schoolless, well-nigh unclothed, and the 
butt and ridicule of other children, are 
growing up at enmity with society and 
opposing all order. Such a family in a 
neighborhood lowers the moral tone of 
that community by ten per cent. at the 
least. 

What, then, is the duty of the neighbor- 
hood in either case? It is manifestly to 
endeavor, either jointly or severally, to re- 
store the farm to its former prosperity and 


' thus remove the reproach from the commu- 


nity. It is also to go to the aid of the run- 
down family, to make, if possible, a man 
out of the derelict husband and father ; to 
give the mother new life and renewed hope; 
to lift the children out of the slough of de- 
spair and set their feet firmly in the path of 
right living, and so remove the stigma from 
the neighborhood. This is home missionary 
work that may be found in almost every 
community, and self- preservation, if no 
higher motive, should impel all to lend a 
hand. 





- 





A vacation is of value from more than 
one viewpoint. It is often necessary for 
the farmer and his wife to take their rest 
spell at different times. This leaves one of 
them at home, and both may be lonely. 
However, this brief separation is good for 
them. They will find the ties that bind 
them to be stronger and dearer ; the trav- 
eler will possess a greater appreciation of 
home and home folks, and will see upon 
his return many more pleasant and bene- 
ficial things right at home than he other- 
wise would. 


American farms have got to feed a big, 
hungry population, and produce most of 
the farmers and a lot of doctors, lawyers, 
scientists and statesmen for the next gener- 
ation, besides, and it is going to take a lot 
of the best kind of thought, work and pur- 
pose to make a success of it. 


Too often a father’s anxious concern for 
the future of his son is freighted with bitter 
memories of his own youthful follies, added 
to the reflection that like begets like. It 
were far better to have no disturbing recol- 
lections of wild oats sown. 


The dairyman milks the cow and the 
dealer milks the dairyman. The farmer 
fleeces the sheep and the wool trust fleeces 
the farmer ; and there you are. 


A place for everything and nothing in its 
place is a prolific source of farm waste. 

Tf the money spent on armies, battle- 
ships, whiskey, tobacco, and champagne 
suppers was spent on schools, homes, farms 
and roads, we should be in the midst of a 
prosperity that would dazzle the wildest 
dreamer. 














(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty of- 
Senders, but severe with great ones—watchful but 
discriminating—unchained and ready for business.) 








A farmer in the field is worth nine in the 
saloon. 


The sons and daughters of the moderate 
the very life and soul of the 
inherited taste may skip a 


drinker are 
saloon, 
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generation, but gathers intensity as it does 
so Davis. 


The proof of the pig-pen is in the lack 
of smell. 


Don’t worry when a man séts out to give 
you a piece of his mind. There won’t be 
enough to do much hurt nor good. 


Many men seem to spend half of their 
time noticing slurs and snubs, and the other 
half in telling the neighbors about them. 


When you see grown-ups teasing and tor- 
menting little children and animals, you can 
make up your mind that they are small 
potatoes and few in a hill. 


When that neighborhood gossip begins 
to spin her yarns, tell her gently but firmly 
that you would rather talk of something 
else. One dose is usually sufficient. 


One of Our Folks writing from Califor- 
nia condemns the tobacco lunch bucket 
furnished school children by the tobacco 
trust. He says that ‘‘these buckets are 
being used by the thousand all over this 
country. This familiarity with the tobacco 
trust’s vile narcotics can not help but be 
injurious to the best interests of the rising 
generation. The school-teachers individu- 
ally and collectively, everywhere, should 
fight the tobacco lunch box with all their 
moral power. The parents who allow their 
children to use tin tobacco boxes for lunch 
boxes will certainly be responsible for all 
evil resulting from this insidious advertis- 
ing. California is justly proud on account 
of recently obtaining a he which provides 
for punishing youths under twenty-one 
years of age who are caught smoking cigar- 
ettes. Also, on March 24th, Governor John- 
son approved an amendment which pun- 
ishes dealers and any one giving tobacco or 
cigarette papers to youths under eighteen, 
—all of which is just right according to my 
light. As these tobacco lunch boxes are 
used largely among farm children who have 
long distances to go to school, and conse- 
quently have to carry a lunch bucket of 
some kind, seems to me it would be right 
in line with all of the other good things 
Farm JOURNAL is Constantly trying to do, 
to give the matter such space and attention 
as in your judgment it deserves.”’ 

Celpalla, Cal. R. B: T. 








THE OUTLOOK 








From steaming mows, like incense sweet, 
The fragrant odors rise, 

And through the widely opened doors 
Are wafted to the skies. 

On the well-gleaned stubble, where 
The August sun beats down, 

The ragweed thrusts its sturdy head 
Above the sober brown. 


The recent sensational prices obtained 
for timothy hay had the effect of clearing 
farm mows of surplus stock, and this fact 
will in all probability serve to keep the 
market from sagging to any appreciable 
extent. 


Wool prices in June were unusually high 
in most parts of the West, the highest quo- 
tation we noted being twenty-nine cents for 
the best grade. This buoyancy ought to 
encourage sheep owners who have been 
somewhat apprehensive as to the future. 


It is possible that the phenomenal hog 
prices that prevailed at the beginning of 
the year may not be immediately repeated, 
but even at the prevailing prices hogs are 
a good proposition. Farmers are learning 
how to produce the best marketable pork 
at the minimum of cost. That is science. 


Eggs and more eggs and then some, do 
not seem to produce a slump. Good prices 
have been uniformly maintained, and as 
the battle against ‘‘spots and rots’’ con- 
tinues, there is sure to be a greater demand 
for strictly fresh eggs at a price that will 
reward the producer, or, to be more pre- 
cise, the producer’s owner. In this c6én- 
nection it is worth while to notice that eggs 
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produced in poultry plants are preferred in 
the market to those laid on the farm, for 
the reason that more care is exercised in 
feeding the hens and in gathering the eggs. 
This is true, also, of dressed poultry. Fowls 
that have been permitted to act as scaven- 
= on the farm are not so desirable as 
ose fed in pens upon proper food. 
a 
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‘*The cricket chirps all day: 
‘O, fairest summer, stay!’ 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts 
browning. 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are 
frowning.” 


Plant a tree at the end of the wire fence; 
it will make a post in time that will last. 


Cut fence-posts in August during the sec- 
ond run of sap, and peel immediately. They 
will last much longer than if cut in winter. 


Once more through the corn will add 
many bushels to your crop. Muzzle the 
horse, use a short whiffletree and cultivate 
shallow. 


How to treat land that is too wet for 
crops and not easily drained: Plow it ina 
very dry time, thoroughly harrow, and seed 
to red top (herd’s-grass ) and alsike clover. 


A good farmer never throws the harness 
on the floor, but om it up in orderly 
fashion. Keep a burlap cover over the 
fancy driving-harness, and it will always 
look clean and bright. 


On many farms there are low, marshy 

laces where little except bulrushes grow. 
Drain or fill these up. They ought to be 
producing something. Have no waste land 
on your farm if you can possibly help it. 


Everybody who has been in the habit of 
taking street sweepings for fertilizing the 
garden, is warned not to take them from a 
street which has been sprinkled with pe- 
troleum in order to keep down the dust, as 
it is quite certain that sweepings mixed with 
oil will be harmful to any kind of vegeta- 
tion. It takes only a light sprinkling of oil 
to kill weeds—in fact, petroleum products 
are often sold for weed killers. T. A. T. 


Individuals, as well as philanthropic socie- 
ties, are interested in finding places on the 
farm for city men out of work. A good 
many city workers were bred in the coun- 
try and know what’s what, but a great 
many more do not know a plow from a 
wheelbarrow, and would make out very 
poorly on the farm. There are few things 
more trying to a farmer in the busy season 
than endeavoring to teach a greenhorn how 
to use farm tools. 


Sow something whenever the ground is 
cleared. Nature abhors bare ground. Where 
the winters are not too cold, crimson clover 
is excellent for sowing among all garden 
crops at the last cultivation. This will live 
through the winter and may be turned under 
in the spring, thus adding humus and nitro- 
gen to the soil. For cold climates, try forty 
pounds of winter vetch (also called ‘‘sandy’’ 
or ‘‘hairy’’ vetch) as a cover crop, seeded 
with fifteen pounds of rye at the last culti- 
vation in corn, etc. 


To eradicate Canada thistles and quack- 
grass, we suggest ide the followin 
method: Mow the thistles when in fu 
bloom and let the tops dry a while; then 
plow in August ; do not harrow, but leave 
the ground rough to dry out until Septem- 
ber, when harrow and heavily seed to rye ; 
heed the rye under in the spring, plant the 

eld to check-row corn, and give shorough, 
weekly cultivation all through the summer, 
so that not a weed leaf can show itself 


above ground ; at the last cultivation sow 
winter vetch in the corn as a cover crop for 
plowing under the following spring. As 
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regards quack-grass, the method is the 
same except that there are no tops tomow, 
and the roots must be harrowed out, raked 
up and burned ; plow sha//ow, for quack- 
ass, in August or early September, and 
arrow and rake out roots before seeding 
to rye. 


“I believe that midsummer seeding of 
alfalfa is the surest method—if the seed- 
bed is clean, firm and moist,’’ says C. G. 
Williams in the Ohio Farmer. In regard 
to the same method, the Agriculturist of the 
Indiana Experiment Station says: ‘‘ There 
is reasonable assurance of success with 
summer sowing.’’ To which wise remarks 
we add the following additional advice : 
No use to sow alfalfa at any season unless 
the soil is well drained, properly inocu- 
lated, non-acid, and fairly clean of weeds. 
The use of lime will remove acidity, if it 
exists; and inoculation may be accom- 
plished by broadcasting 200 or more pounds 
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of soil from a field where alfalfa or sweet 
clover (not common clover) has previously 
grown, or by treating the seed with some 
of the farmogerm which has been adver- 
tised in our columns. Sow about twen 
pounds of seed per acre, drilled or broad- 
casted, 





SMALL FRUITS 

Cut out the old canes of raspberries and 
blackberries as soon as they are through 
Sruiting, and burn them. The new canes 
need all the space now. 

Bag the grapes in paper sacks, as we 
advised last month. Better late than never, 
but—do it on time next year, please. 


Nurserymen now sell potted strawberry 
plants for immediate setting. If you didn’t 
start a new strawberry bed this spring, set 
some of those potted plants this month and 
yon should have a fair crop of berries next 

une. 


All cultivation should stop in the bush- 
fruit patches about the middle of this month, 
so as to allow the wood a better chance to 
mature for winter. But the strawberry 
bed, on the contrary, needs stirring until 
the ground freezes in the fall. 


Those who have seen the new edition of 
the Biggle Berry Book are enthusiastic 
about it, and say that it’s the most helpful 
and complete little fruit book ever printed. 
Well, it certainly is big value at 50 cents, 
mailed to your address. Better order a 
copy at once. 


The time for ‘‘tipping’’ black raspberry 
canes (if you want new plants to set or 
sell) is close at hand. When the new growth 
bends over near the ground, each tip should 
be buried a few inches in the soil and held 
in place with a stone, peg, or heap of dirt. 
Next spring nearly every tip will have taken 
root ; the new plants can then be severed 
from the parent canes and moved where- 
ever desired. 


New plants of the red raspberry and 
blackberry are obtained by digging the 
larger, vigorous roots and cutting in pieces 
17 
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about four inches long, and sowing in drills 
late in the fall or early spring. Keep well 
hoed and they are ready to set the follow- 
ing year. Suckers, or sprouts, coming up 
between the rows, are equally good if care- 
fully dug and a portion of the cross root 
secured with them. Many plants are spoiled 
in digging. 

Fruits are often left too long on the same 
site. But before clearing them off, strike 
cuttings and work up young stock, instead 
of buying young bushes and running the 
risk of filling the garden with destructive 
insects and fungous pests. Keep your own 
bushes clear and propagate from them, 
and when large enough start a new planta- 
tion and grub up the old one. When rasp- 
berries are left too long on the land they 





become exhausted, and the young canes : 
are not so well adapted to making new © 


plantations. As a rough guide, I may say 
that gooseberries may last twelve or four- 
teen years, raspber- 
ries seven to. ten 
years, and strawber- 
ries three years. W.G. 

The majority of 
people make currant 
cuttings in the late 
fall, hold them over 
winter and set them 
the following spring. 
A good many always 
die. By accident I 
discovered a method 
by which I secure a 
start of half a year’s 
growth over this old 
plan, and with no loss 
of cuttings, Inadver- 
tently knocking off a 
strong but quite sap 
— about the i'd 

le of August, I me- 
chanically stuck it in 
the ground, fully convinced, however, that 
it would die. In fact, the next day it looked 
like a dead one. A couple of days later a 
hard rain came along, and, passing the 
place a week after, I was astonished to find 
my currant “slip” stiff and upright and 
already putting out new leaves. By frost 
it had become well established, and on 
digging it up for examination I found a 
good bunch of roots. This, then, became 
my method of making currant and goose- 
berry cuttings, and it has been a satisfactory 
one; the only necessity being a piece of 
moist ground the ‘‘ nursery ”’ and prob- 
ably one good watering. 

Washington, D. C. G. E. MITCHELL. 





THE ORCHARD 

Cultivation should cease in the orchard 
early this month. Seed the ground with 
one bushel of winter vetch and one-half 
bushel of rye, per acre, as a cover crop 
Jor plowing under next spring. Or crim- 
son clover may be used in mild climates 
where it does well. 


Properly thinned fruit trees need no props, 


A safe rule to follow: Keep stock out of 
the orchard. 


How about the apple barrels or boxes? 
Ordered them yet? 


Cut out ‘‘water-sprouts’’ at any time. 
Also pear-blight and black-knot. 


A bolt through a weak tree crotch may 
save a split tree—if applied in time. 


You will appreciate the difference be- 
tween low-headed and high-headed trees 
when you are picking the crop. 

Maybe you can contract some winter fruit 
while selling the early apples. It is fine to 
have people say, ‘‘ Your early fruit is so 
nice! Bring me some Northern Spies this 
autumn.”’ 


This month keep a close watch for the 
peech.reiows. Clusters of thin, wiry, sickly- 
ooking shoots on main branches is one 
characteristic symptom. If in doubt, send 
to your state experiment station for full 
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information. No cure is known for the 
yellows, but the disease can be successfully 
held in check if infected trees are promptly 
cut out, root and branch, and burned. 


If you are selling fruit about town by 
sample, be fair about it. Let the samples 
ée samples. You will sell fruit better next 
time for doing everything just as fair and 
square as you can now. 


Keep an eye on the trees that were bud- 
ded last month ; don’t let the ties choke 
them, See the urticle about budding in 
last month’s Farm JOURNAL ; perhaps it’s 
not too late to do the work even now. 


Experienced orchardists say that the Big- 
gle Orchard Book ought to be in eve 
fruit grower’s library. Is it in yours ? 
not, send us 50 cents and we'll mail you a 
copy promptly. Cioth bound; 144 es; 
many illustrations ; colored plates; thor- 
oughly up to date. 


Again we wish to warn Our Folks who 
own chestnut trees of any kind, that a 
serious new bacterial disease has made its 
appearance in New York, Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere. The leaves turn yellow, and 
the imfected tree dies, branch by branch. 
The trouble is contagious. It is similar to 
pear-blight in its effects, and the only rem- 
edy is to cut out and burn the diseased 
wood, Cut weil below the injured part, and 
os disinfect the saw with carbolic 
acid solution. 


It is remarkable how willing some tree 
growers have been to part with their good 
money in order to obtain some undesirable 
tree-medicine, says Professor Surface. For 
example, a large orchardist in Franklin 
county, Pa., fost his entire orchard th h 
the application of oils, while another in 
York county seriously injured his trees by 
a similar application of another brand. In 
Lehigh county a capsule containing cyanide 
of potassium, which is a deadly poison, 
was sold at a high price, to be put under 
the bark of the infested trees ; while in 
Westmoreland county, smalj capsules of 
lime were sold at fancy prices, to be put 
into the soil near the roots of trees ; and in 
Franklin county a preparation of resin, 
gunpowder and sulphur was sold at a fancy 
price, to be put into holes in the trees, 

HARVEST APPLES 

Apples before breakfast and apples after tea, 

And apples in between times,—they’re just 
the fare for me! 

Our camp’s down on the river shore, and very 
close at hand 

Are apple trees,—some Harvest Sweets and 
red-cheeked Astrachans. 

They’re grandpa’s, and the apples ripe are 
good for him and me. 

I think ’most any one can guess where best 
I like to be! 

The river shore is splendid, with its boats 
and rocks and sand, 

But I seem to take most comfort eating ap- 
ples “ out o’ hand.” 

Though the shore is very pleasant for our 
camp, if they’d asked me, 

I'd have had them put our tent up by ¢ 
** Harvest Sweeting ’’ tree. F, 


<o—--—---- -—— 





The harvesting of the peach crop re- 
quires a good deal of care and judgment. 
Peaches should not be picked while green, 
nor should they be allowed to get overripe. 
There is a stage in the growth of the peach 
when it is ready to come off, and the prac- 
tised eye will recognize this stage at sight. 
A ripe peach has a much better flavor, size 
and appearance than a green one. In fact, 
it is during the last few days before maturity 
that a peach puts on its finishing touches, 
It is then that it makes the most progress. 
A peach is ripe when the skin has a mellow 
tinge and when it can be plucked from the 
tree with ease. Generally the crop should 





be picked in not less than three pickings ; 
because if picked in one or two there will 
be some too and others too ripe. It 
is always best to go over the trees and take 
just those that are ready. The pickers 
should handle the fruit carefully; not drop- 

ing but laying them into the baskets. The 
ess peaches are handled the fresher they 
will appear, and the better they will keep 
in the market. 





On this e are advertisements of Rural New- 
Yorker, mushrooms, clover, pe stock, wheat, 
ginseng, cider presses, potash and d . 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest te 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best, Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











You Want te Know 


THE BEST FARM PAPER 


10 Cents for 10 Weeks. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 411 Pear! St., New York. 














CRIMSON CLOVER 


The great soil improver, early green feed, grazing, 
or hay crops. Choice new seed. Write for free 


Philadelphia. 








assortment. - 
Book outfit free. Write quick for 
territory. STARK BRO’S, Box 85, Louisiana, Mo. 














s. Catalog free, 


er: 
Monarch Machinery Co., 615 Hudson Terminal, New York. 













The Original Nt. Gilead Hydraalie Press 
progaces more oo — | jew 
Hic MONEY MAKER Sizce 

40 barrels daily. Also 


10 to 
cider evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, egar 


101 Lincola Ave., Mt. Gi Ohie. 
Or Room 119 E, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 








about the business—varieties, seeds, roots, 








ent Ea Legit: 


Works in well with poultry. Price $7.50 a Ib. Always advancing. 


gardening or anything else you can raise. Let us show you how you 
rods of ground and make more money than you can on 100 acres at general 
aomins. or town lot is big enough. We not only gol with 
the Newtown Ginseng Gardens (over 10 acres planted) but se ; 

i S, how to prepare ground, how to shade, protect, prices, 
markets, etc. It is all-important to get started right, with right varieties. We recommend 
with seeds, but supply plants also. Send name and address for ail particulars. 


NEWTOWN PRODUCING COMPANY, Newtown, Pa. 








Money Making Crop 





s 
you free book to tell you all 


Ask for booklet X . 





Home Mixed Fertilizers Pay 


You can make a ton of any brand cheaper than you can buy 

it. You can make the kind best suited to your soil and crops. 

Most of the Potash in your soil won’t be available for a 
thousand years. You must supply 


POTASH 


that’s available now, and give your crops a chance ¢his season. 


Try 200 to 400 
equal 


per acre of a mixture of 


of Bone and Kainit, or what is better, 800 


Ibs. Bone, 800 ibs. Acid Phosphate, and 400 Ibs, 
Muriate of Potash. 


Ask your dealer for prices 
or write us. We will any 
amount of Potash Salts, from 
200 Ibs. {one bag) up. 

Our two Free Books, “Fall Fer- 
Gilizers” and “Home Mixing,” 
will tell you how to save money 
on your fertilizers and get bigger 
crops at the same time. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Iac. 

Continestal Building, Baltimore 

Monadnock Bleck, Chicago 
Whitney Bank Building, New Orleans 








BUCKEYE SaAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILLS, "css" 


at your local dealers. Send for catalog. THE, AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., incorporated, SPRINGFIELD, OH10. 
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SOME TROUBLESOME INSECTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


ABBAGE growers, everywhere, are 
more or less troubled with the tiny, 
grayish lice (aphis) which cluster on 

the leaves and suck the plant’s juices. They 
make their appearance in summer on the 
plant, and are usually found on the under 
surface of the leaves, says J. E. Mundell, 
New Mexico Agricultural College. Their 
presence may be easily detected by the 
edge of the infested leaf curling up. 

The lice live in colonies, and multiply 
very rapidly. Unless checked they soon 
spread over the entire plant and either kill 
it or cause it to head very poorly. 

Remedies : There are quite a number of 
remedies recommended for use against the 
aphis. They are made and used as follows : 

No. 1. Kerosene emulsion. Dissolve one- 
half pound: of laundry soap in one gallon 
of hot water. Then add, away from the 
fire, two gallons of kerosene. Churn this 
mixture until white and of the consistency 
of cream. After the oil and soap have 
been thoroughly emulsified, add twenty-five 
gallons of water, and apply as a spray or 
with a stiff paint-brush or swab. 
portant that the mixture be thoroughly 
emulsified. On indication of injury to 
plant, dilute the emulsion with more water. 

No. 2. Whale-oil soap. Dissolve two 
and one-half ounces in one gallon of hot 
water, and apply while still warm, as a 
spray or with a stiff paint-brush or swab. 

No. 3. Tobacco water. Boil for one-half 
hour one pound of tobacco dust or stems 
in one gallon of water, and use as a spray 
or wash without diluting. 

No. 4. Tobacco dust. This is applied 
with a bellows blower, or may be soxken 
on the plant with a pepper box. The 
blower gives the better results of the two, 
as it puts the material on with more force. 

No. 5. Hot water or strong soap-suds 
heated to a temperature of 130° to 140° 
Fahrenheit may be used effectively against 
these insects. The hot water or suds ap- 
plied as a spray or with a brush at this 
temperature will not hurt the plant, but will 
kill the lice. 

In using any of these remedies, prompt- 
ness and thoroughness in applying will 
count a great deal. On the first appearance 
of the insect the remedies should be used, 
and applied a second time, if necessary. 


FOOT NOTES 


Green lice on roses, peas, etc., and black 
lice on shrubbery, trees, etc., can be killed 
with the same remedies as given in the 
foregoing cabbage-lice article. 


Mrs. R. M. B., one of our Iowa folks, 
sends the following remedy for green cab- 
bage-worms. She says: ‘‘I give what has 
proved a success for me. I have used it for 
years ; have never used anything that is its 

equal. It is common black pepper, Des put on 

while the cabbage is wet with dew. Have 
nalet had to give more than three — 
tions ; sometimes one will do ; usually two 
do the work. I buy the pep pper corns 
and grind the pepper myself so that it is 
strong.”’ 


John W. Little writes: ‘‘I have a quick 
way with cabbage-worms and moles. Toa 
gallon of water take a handful of salt. Roll 
up a handful of. hay solid and sprinkle the 
cabbage with the salt water twice a week. 
Every worm will crawl off. Millers, too, 
will avoid the salt water. For moles and 
pocket gophers, dissolve strychnine in boil- 
ing water; soak sweet ‘corn in it twelve 
hours.; put a few grains in the gopher hills 
and in all of the mole runs. One treatment 
puts them all to sleep.”’ 


In regard to flea-beetles on caspian I 
confess that I am ‘‘up against it.” For 


It is im-’ 





two years now I have tried air-slaked lime, 
land plaster scented with carbolic acid, 
tobacco dust, and arsenate of lead, with 
little success. I think the beetles must 
work from the underside”of the leaves, and 
my failure may be due to the fact that the 
dope was put on top of the. leaves. Here- 
after I shall try to get it on both sides. I 
shall also add hardwood ashes scented with 
carbolic acid, and soot, to my list of reme- 
dies. If any of the readers have a remedy 
for the pesky beetles I hope they will tell 
us about it. E.R. J. 





On this page are advertisements of wheat, nursery 
stock, diggers, manure spreader and clover seed. 
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GENTS WANTED—To Sell Trees and Plants. 
Outfit Fre. MITOHELL NURSERY, Beverly, Ohio. 


ONE QUART OF STRAWBERRIES 


to each plant—KEVITT’S SYSTEM. Send for m Mia. 
Basser Ontalogee. P.O REVIET, Aiken WD 


POOLE WHEAT. 


Recleaned, aranteed, Write f 
prices, G. 0. VALE, EY No. 18, New Gerlisle Ohic’” 


IGS ALL THE POTATO 


without cutting them—just enough adjustment to meet 

your igo more without c : ro 

= more potatoes, even in small acreage to pa 
hinein short time. Perfect se jon. Isas ff 











ht 


iy tyty No neck weight. Twostyles 
ices $75.00 to —-. No. 150 is the lighter 
it very simple lines—a great 

Seperate bearings, easilyremoved 

replaced. Operates entirely from the seat. 











SEED WHEAT Red Wave, Lancaster Co. Fulcaster, Fults 
a Mediterranean and Rudy. The best 
wheat grows in Pequea Valley. Send for free samples and de- 
scriptions. PEQUEA VALLEY SEED CO., Box 344, Gordonville, Pa. 
FULTZ — best millin 
variety, hardiest oo 
surest cropper, GYPSY 
—highest average yield 
pend. ‘iz de gs 3 Ohio Ex- 
Poo ° T e tal r w we ro 
OTHY seed. ‘All 
these seeds absolutely" tos to name, pure, 
clean, graded and in perfect condition for 
sowing. Booklet, prices. 
©. C. SHEPARD CO., Station F, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 





aE” Buy This Aap 
POTATO DIGGER 


Extra tN eT ee , light draft, easy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market, Fully guaranteed—still priced 
low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 


Sorters. Hoover Mig. Co., Box 10 ,Avery,Ohio. 
N.Y., DetrelteMich, Stat, The Hoover 


Minn., Marsh own, Ia,, 
Idaho’ on ta ,Id., hear. 








PulSave You $50 
On a Manure Spreader 
if You"ll : Let Me 








as if it covered a a a peas. 
vely will Soeree Orn aan ena 


bring you everything 
Will You Pay a Peany Fer 
The Postel and Save $60.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
760 Galloway Sta. Waterico, la. 











SSSR CABBAGE WORMS Destroved by Dust 


ax} 








ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 30 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 





THESE WHEAT HEADS 


@re from an-actual photograph. See how compactly the spikelets of grains 

four abreast—are arranged. From 10 Acres-and 69,54; Perches of 

this wheat on our farm we secured a yield of 480 ‘Bushels and 9 Pounds. . 
¢ . 


a Bushels and 10 Ounces Per Acre 
e.Straw Weighed 40,230 Pounds 


Our business is growing wheat for seed.. We have varieties that 


greatly outyield the common-sorts. We grow upon a large 
acale, Clean and grade with the best equipment. Sell direct to 


We are so confi. 
dent of the qual- 
of the wheat 
ship that we 
invite customers to “return 
it and pay their money back with, 





-trip freight—if upon its arrival “they find it 
other than first-class, (The customer to be the “yudge.) In 
this small space we can only hint of _the help we_can give to 


progressive wheat growers. 


OUR SEED WHEAT CATALOG FOR 1° *1 


now ready, is an authority on wheat varieties, It contains photographs— 
not drawings—of big crops we have grown. Tt points the way for_better 
phings in wheat culture) It is Free.” Ask for it in time: 


A.‘H. HOFFMAN, BAMFORD, LANCASTER CO., PA. 
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Now is the time to plant Alfalfa Seed. Northern Grown, “* Pull of Life,”’ 
tests 98% purity, 95% germination. Write for samples and prices and New 
Sand Vetch and everything seasonable for the eo Fae onl Genin 





a SY 








H.W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms, R.F.D. 33, ROCKFORD, ILL, 





Be ON na NN 
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THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


A jet-black streak with scarlet fash— 
And near me, on a swaying weed, 
A daring red-winged 
blackbird tilts, 

A very monarch of 

the mead. 


A humble subject would 
I be 
Had I but chance to worship 
when 
He yonder sits enthroned—but no! 
Another flash,—he’s gone again / 
A. M. CHOATE. 





ee 


THE TRUCK PATCH 
BY E. R. JINNETTE 


Cilled From the Daily Experience of a 
Trucker Who Rolls up His Sleeves 
and Works 


In the rush of marketing don’t forget 
that a reputation for honest, skilful pack- 
ing is worth much to any grower. Several 
years ago a prominent Chicago commission 
man told me that the name of one of m th 
neighbors on a crate of tomatoes was wo 
twenty-five cents above the market price 
of the produce. This man made a spe- 
cialty a tomatoes, and by years of careful 
attention to all the details of grading and 
packing, had built up a reputation for skill 
and honesty which sold his tomatoes at 
good prices when others went begging at 
any price. He shipped to one house year 
after year, and this enabled the commis- 
sion man to work up a special trade on his 


s. 

In the South, seed for fall lettuce and late 
cabbage should be sown this month. For 
lettuce, Professor Massey recommends the 
use of plenty of seed sown thinly broad- 
cast, since it is almost impossible to get the 
plants. thin enough for best results when 
sown in drills. In order to secure strong 
stocky cabbage plants by the first of Sep- 
tember, the seed must be sown in very 
rich beds and have plenty of moisture. 
But with the very best plants good cabbage 
can not be grown on thin land. There is 
still time to sow salsify and parsnips in the 
far South. 

In the North, early peas planted now will 
make a crop before frost. At this season 
peas should be planted in deep furrows and 
covered thinly. The soil can be worked in 
around the plants gradually as they are 
cultivated. 

As fast as the crops are off, all land not 
wanted for something else should be sown 
to crimson clover or some other cover crop. 
In the North the sooner it can be done in 
August the better. In the South it may be 
done any time in September. 

The drier the weather this month the 
greater. the necessity for cultivating rhu- 
barb, asparagus and all other growing 
crops. petowing the cultivator all day 
through the hot sun and 
dust is anything but a 
picnic, but it is the only 
way to hold the moist- 
ure; and it pays. 

With favorable weather 
turnips sown the first of 
September will do bet- 
ter than those sown dur- 
ing August. They. may 
not grow so large, but 
they will be crisper and 
sweeter. But the weather 
is an uncertain factor, -r ‘* ‘*t is better to 
make two sowings, one .nonth and an- 
other in September. \.inter radishes can 
be sown with the turnips, if desired. 

With us, winter or perennial onions are 
usually a profitable crop. Frequently they 
pay handsomely. Planted this month on 
rich soil they will make a fine growth by 








the time it freezes up. Some growers do 
not cultivate them at all, but they will do 
all the better for an occasional cultivation 
with a wheel-hoe. A good thing about 
these onions is that they can be planted on 
land on which an early crop has grown, 
and they are out of the way in the spring 
in time for another crop. 





On this page are advertisements of land, corn har- 
vester, dynamite and grain drills. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis —e in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 


do so. + Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








Literature will be sent ‘to anyone 

interested in the wonderful Sacra- 

mento Valley, the richest valley in 
the world. Unlimited opportunities. Thousands 
of acres available at <.ght prices. The place for 
the man wanting a home in the finest climate on 
earth. No lands for ss ee sagem to give reliable 
information. Sacram 


Valley Development 4 Oalifornia 





OREGON INFORMATION. 


For authentic detailed information, conguenins sn | 
ioe oa vention ta eg iy 
n un. n L eny 
PORTLAND OOMMEBOIAL OLte. hroom Oi ostlond. One’ 


FREE — agen BOOK 
curate in by thestate. Ac- 
information fas 

pro- 

Lands. 


—- ce La” pate in, an 
ducts of, cosh County. 2,000, 

MONTHLY STATE SCHOOL LAND marae era TE Boarp 
OF IMMIGRATION, Dept. 0, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


HARVESTER with Binder Attach- 

ment cuts and throws in piles on har- 

veuten or or vingron. Man and horse cuts 
equal with a 








corn Binder. 
Slate es in ever state. Price $0 with 
eater J Attachment, 8. ©. NTGOMERY, of Texa- 
line, T: **The Ry ten all you 
claim for im With the assistance of one man cut and 
bound over 100 acres of Corn, Kaffir Corns and ¥ 
last year.’ Lig ad and end cotelog, fens —— 
pictures of harvester. Process Mig. Ce., Salina, 


CORN HARVESTER 


That beats them all. One herse cuts two owe rows. Great 
ype = Carries te the sheck. No twine. Warkea 
a men. We also manufacture ine 


Tile Ditch 
A L BENNETT & ©0., Westerville, Ohie. 








SWAP STUMPS FOR DOLLARS 


CLEAR WASTE LAND WITH 


GU PONE 


cross DYNAMITE 























Same field ten months lntoc 000.00 worth of celery per acre 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing stumps 
and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating barren soil, 
ditching, draining, excavating and road-making, write now for Free Booklet— 
**Farming With Dynamite, No. 32.” 


E. L. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 


BSTABLISHED 1802 





WILMINGTON, DEL., U.S. A. 


Dynamite dealers wanted in every town and village to take and forward orders. 
Not necessary to carry stock. Large sale possibilities. _ Write at once for proposition. 
DU PONT POWDER CO., Dept. 32, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the town 
dweller and the suburbanite ~ 


ICK cucumbers regularly and often. 
If allowed to mature and form seed, 
the productiveness of the vine ceases. 


Market your own garden truck—why pay 
the other fellow for doing it? 


Sow turnips in the early beds from which 
you have used the radishes, lettuce, etc. 


Snap beans, early varieties of peas, win- 
ter radishes, lettuce, etc., may still be sown. 


The garden is not only a money-saver, 
but adds to the good health of the whole 
family. 

Eat plenty of carrots. Learn to like them, 
for they are especially good for the livers 
of rural livers. 


It is rather late to set winter cabbage and 
celery plants, but if you do it af once you'll 
probably succeed. 


Look the beet rows over and, if the plants 
are too thick, thin them out and have a 
mess of the finest greens you ever ate. 


Clean up, pull up, burn up, gil useless’ 
vegetation in the garden, and thus help to 
prevent the aireat of fungous and insect 
enemies. 


Rusty beans show that you got in a hurry 
some morning when the dew was on and 
spotted the leaves by hoeing dirt on them. 
Later in the day is best for hoeing beans. 


The Biggle Garden Book will answer all 
your questions and help you out of a thou- 
sand perplexities. You need a copy in your 
home so that you can refer to it daily. Ex- 
pensive? No. Only 50 cents, postpaid. 


Well-trellised tomato vines not only grow 
larger and more vigorous than unsupported 
ones, but their fruit will be of a finer qual- 
ity, cleaner, easier picked, and much less 
liable to rot by coming in contact with the 
ground, 


It is best to go over the squash and pump- 
kin vines at this season, and cut out all long, 
rank runners and all poor, sickly-looking 
fruit. This will send the strength into the 
remainder, and is especially valuable where 
large specimens are desired. 


If your garden is what it ought to be you 
will have some things to spare. Lots of 
folks in town would be glad to get these 
nice fresh vegetables. Take some along 
when you go; they will help to pay for the 
things you have to buy. > iL. Vi 

If the garden needs water badly (few 
regularly-cultivated ones do), do not sprin- 
kle the surface, as this generally does more 
harm than good. Take a hoe and open a 
trench alongside each row or around each 
hill of plants, pour water therein, and when 
it has soaked away fill up the trenches with 
dry soil. An ordinary sprinkling of the sur- 
face does not reach the roots, and the sun 
soon evaporates the water, bakes a crust on 
the soil, and the garden, consequently, is in 
worse condition than before. If you must 
sprinkle, do it motcngly in the evening ; 
and cultivate the soil the next morning. 


Late — will need careful — 
tion and regular spraying now to keep 
down weeds, conserve tan hea and head 
off blight. Remember, it is too late to be- 
gin spraying after blight is started. The 
only safe thing is to kee 
the foliage covered wit 
Bordeaux - arsenate of lead 
from start to finish. Gar- 
deners who have small 
+ patches will find it cheaper 
to buy the prepared Bor- 
deaux - arsenate of lead, 
Seedsmen sell it. It may be 


CLARENCE CABBAGE, WHO HAS JUST 
COME HOME FROM COLLEGE, HAS 
4 “SWELLED HEAD” 


had in pound cans in paste form. For mix- 
ing small quantities of this combined rer. 
ing mixture. dissolve three ounces of the 


‘ 
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paste in one gallon of cold water, and it is 
ready to use. It should be stirred or shaken 
often, while using. 


Early or summer celery is usually 
blanched, after the first ‘‘ handling,” by 
standing twelve-inch-wide boards close 
against each side of the celery plants, the 
top edges hooked or cleated so as to be 
about three inches apart. The boards 
should be about twelve feet long, and are 

ut on when the celery is about a foot high. 
P think that the board method is better than 
earth for summer blanching, because celery 
covered entirely with earth is more liable 
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to rot or rust in warm weather. This 
blanching process requires two or three 
weeks after the boards are put on. Then 
the plants can be dug, as wanted, and sold 
or used. In very small gardens celery may 
easily be blanched by slipping a piece of 
tile over each plant. J. B. 

For cabbage-worms : Steep one ounce of 
fresh Persian insect-powder in one gallon 
of water, and spray it on the heads every 
ten days. Or it can be mixed with two 
parts of flour or air-slaked lime, and dusted 
on. The latter method is preferred by 
many gardeners. 








Make Your 








CORN | 
A Double-|== 
Profit Crop|% 














This Year 


OU can do this by harvesting the whole crop right—at the right time. 
You will then get 40 per cent more feeding value than if you harvest 
only the ears—because the ears represent only 60 per cent of the whole 

feeding value of the crop—the other 40 per cent being in the stalks. leaves, 
and husks. 


If you have been wasting the corn stalks by leaving them in the field 
until dried by the wind and sun, and leached by the rain, you have been 
losing 40 per cent of the feeding value of yourcorn crop. Yet the stalks 
have taken no extra labor or land to produce. They are there, ready to 
be turned into roughage worth about $5.00 a ton or $15.00 an acre. 


Increase the profit from your corn crop by going through the field 
rapidly, with an 


I H C Corn Binder 


Choose a Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, or Osborne—each and every one 
tried on thousands of farms and proved 100 per cent right. One man and 
a team drives right along through the field, cutting and binding the stalks 
into ‘bundles and throwing them out into piles ready for shocking, all in 
one operation, at a great saving of time and labor. 


If you harvest the stalks by hand, the profits leak out of your pocket in 
wages and because of inferior stover. The whole crop must be harvested 
promptly, rapidly, just when the ears begin to glaze, in order to keep all 
the protein, starch, and sugar stored in the stalks, leaves, and husks. Why 
waste this 40 per cent of the corn crop that is represented by the stalks? 
You plant 100 per cent right—you cultivate 100 per cent right—so don’t 
let old fashioned harvesting rob you of 40 per cent of the feeding value. 
Get an IH C Corn Binder. Let it harvest the ears and the stalks, quickly 
and economically. Then put the whole crop through an— 


I HC Husker and Shredder 


A Deering, McCormick, or Plano husker and shred- 
der will save half the cost and time of husking, and 














. IHC shred the stalks, leaves, and husks so that 
ice Bureau 
Service the stock will eat all the stover. 
falas Song tara Take the matter up. with the I HC 
al data. 


local dealer who handles any of these 
machines and get the facts from him. 
If you prefer, write direct for catalogue 
and any special information you desire, 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(incorporated) 





Chicago USA 
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HOW TO DRESS 
Hints for Home Dressmakers 


HE numberless pretty things that can 
be made out of ribbon, scraps of silk, 
braid, marquisette, chiffon, etc., are 

a revelation to the uninitiated. Neckwear, 
dress garnitures, belt fastenings and hair 
ornaments all come under the magic spell 
of nimble fingers 
and the eye for 
color, The quan- 
tity of material 
used is so small, 
that otherwise 
worthless scraps 
can be used, so 
that with time 
and taste, the 
daintiest or na- 
ments are within 
the reach of all. 
Illustration Fig. 
I shows a pretty 
arrangement for 
the neck, made 
of scraps of navy- 
blue marquisette 
and soutache 
braid and hun- 
ter’s- green rib- 
bon. The mar- 
quisette was cut 
in bias strips 
about two inches 
wi. I wide folded once, 
and gathered to 
form the petals as shown in illustration Fig. 
Il. The corners are cut off, the gathering 
thread drawn closely and then arranged to 
form a sweet pea, as shown in the drops. 
Fasten the edges around the end of a piece 
of braid or narrow velvet ribbon, and wrap 
the. narrow green ribbon around this to 
conceal the raw edges and form the calyx. 
This is the most difficult part of the flower 
making, as it must be done very neatly and 
all ends and raw edges concealed, The 
second width of ribbon is used, baby rib- 
bon is too narrow, and a flat bodkin ena- 
bles one to draw the ends underneath ; 
fasten with a few stitches of green silk. 
For the illustration, three pieces of braid 
were finished at each end with a flower, 
then tied in a bow, and backed by two 
larger petals of the marquisette. Soft satin, 
cut bias, chiffon, or ribbon could all be 
used for this design, a pretty combination 
of color shows two shades of pink in the 
flowers, or pale pink, pale blue and laven- 
der, two of each. 

Illustration Fig. If shows the shape of 
the petals and is made of satin ribbon one 
and five - eighths 
inches wide, fold- 
ed through the 
middle, Narrower 
or wider ribbon 
may be used ac- 
cording to the 
flower desired. 
Five petals are 
spread flat, as 
shown in the 
flower in illustra- 
tion Fig. III and 
make a wild rose. 
A few French 
knots should be 
worked in the 
center, with yel- 
low silk. Two 
large and three 
small petals prop- 
erly arranged, 
give a pansy ef- 
fect and is very 
tp ymevor 
in blue or laven- "0. 
der shades. ba hy 

Illustration Fig. III shows a buckle which 
is used at the back of the waist, to finish 
the girdle and to fasten the drapery of the 
skirt. A foundation of buckram was first 
cut the shape desired, this was covered 
with hunter’s-green silk, and over this was 

















laid the blue marquisette, the raw edges 
were fastened securely on the wrong side. 
Fancy braid was then laid through the cen- 
ter, the ends concealed under the flower 
which gives such a pretty finish. Three 
buckles and two sprays of flowers were 
used to trim the dress, the sprays consist- 
ing of a large flower applied flat, and green 








FIG. Il 


silk leaves and buds of blue, hanging loose. 
One yard of braid at sixteen cents, trim- 
med the buckles and provided the stems 
(in separate strands) and with a skein of 
green sewing silk was the only outlay for 
this very pretty and effective trimming. 





On this page are advertisements of bead- work, bis- 
cuits and washing machine. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PPP LPL DLL LL AAA ANA LPL 
When you write an advertiser iell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. lt is to your interest todo so. 


For *. 50, ae poroete — 8 Beau- 
Indian Bead-Work, 1: scm ef maar. ts: 
Sinn , Mandioratt. Watchfob 


SOc, Girls’ Necklace $1, Ladies’ Wrist-Bag $1.50. Beautiful designs. 
Gilliland 























WASHING 











does all the work, washing and =e egos 
same power, at same gy ss ae 


chains or 
one Sage eas wash costs 

Wri Booklet with anes 
and 14 Day 





Satisfaction or money back. Send to R. P. » Parker, Ariz. 


seh 


“No, Madam, we don’ t sell soda 
crackers by the pound any more. 
“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 


and moisture. 


In a few days the crackers “a 


become musty and soggy, and taste like most 
anything except a good cracker. 

“If you want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


Biscuit. 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


full flavored throughout. 


“When you get them home, 


open the package and you'll 
see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts 





== 





Some people are so constituted that with 
them it is always twelve o’clock ; it is mid- 
day or midnight with them, either in a fine 
exhilaration, or down in the doleful dumps. 
With them there is no gradation ; they see 
things out of proportion ; they lack judg- 
ment. There seems to be no middle plane 
of moderation and serenity of. spirit. 

Bright and luring is the gold 

That men’s eager hands would hold; 

But a gold there is I know 

Never bringing care or woe. 

Should you wish to find it, then, 

Seek it not in haunts of men, 

But where the wind-kissed blossoms nod 

Find a field of—goldenrod ! 

A. W. PEACH. 


How easy it is for one benevolent being 
to diffuse pleasure around her; and how 
truly is a kind heart a fountain of gladness, 
making everything in its vicinity to freshen 
into smiles. WASHINGTON IRVING. 








‘*Let us be content to work, 
Te do the things we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little.’’ 


ys 





THE UNCEASING PAGEANT 

BY JEANNE GILLESPIE PENNINGTON 
S one visits the great cities, the con- 
A stant stream of pilgrims on every side 
becomes as a pageant in which the 
various phases of our common life are 
more clearly outlined or depicted than in 
the places where people are fewer and eyes 
and brain more at rest. Toward quiet 
country-sides, when wearied of the inces- 


sant ebb and flow of the tide of traffic and. 


individuals, the minds of most of us wan- 
der ; while somewhere within a great long- 
ing becomes manifest for the security and 
agen of these happy corners unfrequented 

y men and women in search of the elusive 
and ever-vanishing rewards of barter and 
exchange. 

Even on the handsome avenues of prom- 
enade and highways of pleasure, in car- 
riages, motor-cars and other vehicles of the 
notably (or notoriously, if you will!) rich, 
the frank observer finds few faces that bear 
the smile of genuine content or suggest the 
flowering of the blossom of Peace in hid- 
den recesses behind well-groomed exteri- 
ors. It is not a pretty thing, nor to the 
superficial looker-on a reassuring thing, 
this wonderful pages of the human race, 
or that very small proportion of it which 
falls beneath his own very limited inspec- 
tion, or comes within his personal horizon. 

For we are all so tired ! Whether the field 
of our operations is the world of work or 
play, we overdo it. We work so hard or 
play so hard that we have no time left for 
the gathering of ourselves together and 
resting while the beauty underlying and en- 
wrapping it all, despite the evidences of 
the senses, steeps and saturates us—pre- 
paring us for the next day and all the com- 
ing days by distilling the sweetness and 
strength, and allowing the bitter to disap- 
pee with the weaknesses that have always 

mpered us when we have tried too hard. 

_ Whether it is a human characteristic or 
simply an American one, is an open ques- 
tion ; but at our busiest and most success- 
ful moments, something within whispers of 
a better way,—a calm beside which this bus- 
tle of energy is as the placid strength of the 
great snow-crowned mountains contrasted 
with angry waters in a narrow bay. 

It. occurs. to some of us to wonder how 
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we became so eager and so active. How 
long and how severe has been this training 
which has so overresulted? Shall we be 
obliged to unlearn before we start upon the 
more rational course—the expenditure of 
precisely as much energy, and no more, as 
the end itself justifies? And what is the 
end, the attainment of which so many of us 
ursue so ardently? Is it happiness? Oh, 
ut this is not the road to that! Is it help- 
fulness? Truly we are defeating our own 
urpose if this is so. Is it ‘‘ wealth’’? But 
if we have so spent ourselves that we have 
no capacity, no reserve force, for its enjoy- 
ment (from the faces we glimpse in the 
gorgeOus equipages, one would suppose 
this was the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence), why should we desire it? 

There must be a better way; and as 
Columbus discovered a new world, and 
the Pilgrim fathers a new religious home, 
senerg 4 we of the present day are to cast 
about for the best method of pioneering 
into saner and more just conditions of liv- 
ing and life. Where shall we begin? Not 
with our neighbors, but in the innermost 
recesses of ourselves. If we seek there we 
shall find something which so cheapens this 
tawdry imitation of life that we are aston- 
ished at our having remained so long in 
ignorance of our priceless opportunity. 

There is something within that, once 
hearkened to, makes many of the most 
emphatically written or unwritten laws of 
our common welfare seem what they are 
—absurd and childish; worthy only. the 
observance of undeveloped children. Were 
they not so regarded by all the great 
teachers of all time? Socrates, barefooted ; 
Diogenes, in his useful, but to us moderns, 
apparently’so inadequate, tub; Jesus, who 
had not where to lay his head; Tolstoy, 
who having all yet forsook all, as did his 
great prototype, Gotama Buddha, so many 
centuries earlier. 

So with countless hundreds of lesser 
men‘ and women, who during immaturity 
follow modern or self-appointed leaders ; 
but who one day, spent, discouraged, ap- 
palled, open their eyes to sober facts and 
declare with Emerson, ‘‘ thus have I done, 
but it were better thus,’’ and with neither 
parley nor delay withdraw themselves and 
their influence from the procession of dis- 
satisfied and weary pleasure-seekers, drop 
down by the wayside to sum up the situa- 
tion, admit the error of the past, but with 
neither sorrow nor regret—and start over 
in the new spirit, in the light of the clearer 
vision. With neither pleasure nor personal 
happiness as an end,—but truth, simplicity, 
the general good before. the individual ad- 
vantage ; trusting where these may lead, 

Shorn of the pride and unconscious van- 
ity that have so hindered, disburdened of 
much weight never intended for the human 
soul or body.to bend beneath —of self- 
rights, self- dignity, self-importance, self- 

rivilege, and so on—the step of the en- 
ightened one becomes buoyant, his eye 
opens to wonderful beauty along the way, 
his ear is attuned to music unheard before 
in the days of his haste and preoccupation, 
His soul is so aglow with the vision and 
the gleam, that those nearest him in-the 
pageant begin to glance his way, and won- 
der what it means, Later they will ques- 
tion, and by and by the number of those 
who stop by the wayside to throw off the 
shoes of sordid, prosaic care, and abandon 
the too-sustained effort, while they joyfully 
accept and don the sandals of “‘ joy-in-the- 
doing,” will be legion. 

There is a better way ; and, from the in- 
quiries being sent up from all sides, it would 
seem a good and opportune hour for a 
mental and spititual Columbus to rise up 
among us and point the way to it. 

Even then only a few would elect to 
follow; not all of-us are ready to forsake 
the beloved inconvenient old for the prom- 
ising new. It is not given to every eye to 
detect the faint | ergy of the gleam ; nor. 
to every heart to forego the so-called nor- 
mal pleasures of its natural environment. 
But there are always the few shod with 
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preparation for the new gospel, and we who 
are in sober earnest and are looking to 
the Light for our guidance, may be en- 
rolled in that brief list of pioneers, and 
assist in setting the new pace—which must 
be slower, more deliberate, more reverent 
and more self-forgetting. 


CHILDREN AT HOME 
SENT IN BY MRS. S. CLIFF, FRANKTOWN, NEV. 
O Time! if thou couldst wait a while 
And keep the children young, 
And still let linger in my home 
Their lisping, broken tongues— 
The cuddling, croodling, coosie coo 
Of babies at my breast; 
O Time! if thou couldst wait a while, 
I think I should be blest. 


What though my rooms are littered o’er 
With books and broken toys, 
I would not shorten by a day 
The childhood of my boys; 
And though the baby’s rattle lies 
Upon the fresh-swept floor, 
I sigh to think the day will’ come 
It will be there no more. 





The day will come, ’tis coming fast, 
When we shall be alone, 

When from their childhood’s happy nest 
The children will have flown; 

When broken toys will ail be gone, 
And not a cradle seen, 

And all the rooms be far too still, 
And far too neat and clean. 


Sometimes I’m tired and cross at night, 
And full of mother-care ; 

And then I think the boys at play 
Are more than I can bear. 

I think so for a moment, then, 
Remember years to come, 

When to their whistling and their mirth 
The echoes will be dumb. 


Oh, if Time could but wait a while! 
But since it can not stay, 

Why, then we’ll make the very best 
Of every happy day. 

For when the boys and girls are grown, 
However far they roam, 

I’d like them to look back and say 
They had a happy home. 

[Received from England years ago.] 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

When summer afternoon and twilight meet, 

The old, dear house is silent, cool and sweet; 

The open windows breathe the golden air, 

Honeyed with August odors, fine and fair. 

By the shrill joy of some home-turning bird 

The calm content of day is gently stirred ; 

A sense of blessedness, of heart’s full ease, 

Falls on the blossomed field and good green 
trees. EMERY POTTLE. 


The mark-down sales at the end of the 
summer season are a good opportunity to 
take time by the forelock and lay in some 
of the presents for next Christmas. Use- 
ful, substantial presents are in the end more 
prized than knickknacks bought at double 
their worth at Christmas prices. Napkins, 
tablecloths, handkerchiefs, or even dress 

oods of excellent quality, may often be 
had at such sales far under regular prices. 





‘*The way I look at it,’”’ says Osh Pop- 
ham, one of the characters in Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s novel, ‘‘ Mother Carey’s Chick- 
ens,”’ ‘‘this world’s all the world we’ll git 
till we git to the next one; an’ we might’s 
well smile on its frown. You git your piece 
o’ life an’ you make’ what you can of it; 
that’s the idea! Now the other day I got 
some nice soft wood that was prime for 
whittlin’, jest the right color an’ grain an’ 
all, an’ I started in to make a little statue 
o’ the Duke o’ ee Well, when I 
got to shapin’ him out I found my piece o’ 
wood wouldn’t be long enough to give him 
his height ; so I says, ‘ Well, I don’t care, 
I'll cut the Duke right down and make 
Napoleon Bonaparte.’ I’d ’a’ been all right 
if I’d cal’lated better, but I cut my block 
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off too short and I couldn’t make Napoleon 
nohow ; so I says, ‘ Well, Isaac Watts was 
an awful short man, so I guess I'll make 
him.’ But this time my wood split right 
in two. . I wasn’t discouraged, not 
a mite ; I jest said,‘ I never did like Watts; 
an’ there’s one thing this chip will make, 
an’ that’s a button for the barn door.’”’ 
(And, after ail, Osh, the button was more 
useful than the statue would have been. ) 


ONLY 250,000 WANTED 


By that we mean that the Little Paper has 
more than 750,000 subscribers now, and all 
we need to have our Million is 250,000 more. 
If every woman reader of these words will 
get just one neighbor to subscribe — not 
250,000, mind, but just one—we shall have 
the million right away. Won't you send 
yours, at allevents? There is at least one 
neighbor’s wife who ought to have the 
paper, we know. From July, 1911, to De- 
cember, 1915, costs only ninety cents ; $1.10 
to December, 1916. if the Little Paper 
has ever helped you, or cheered you, this 
is an easy way to get even. 


“7? 


HOMELY WRINKLES 
We can’t carry the world on our slen- 
der shoulders; let's not try it. But we 
can carry our part of it easily, if we keep 
cheery, sing a bit of a Song and see the 
bright side of everything. 


**Muffies has all sorts of attachments on 
his motor car.’’ ** Yes, and the sheriff put 
another one on it yesterday.”’ 


Thin, hot starch will make clothes stiffer 
than a thicker, cold starch, and it will be 
less likely to stick to the iron, 


Furniture should be polished occasion- 
ally with a rag wet with kerosene. It will 
remove spots and give things afresh look. 


Some housekeepers eke out their dish of 
peas, when the supply is short, by cooking 
with them some carrots; and the mixture 
is not bad. 


When cooking beans, either boiling or 
baking them, don’t forget to change the 
water several times, as they are much im- 
proved by doing this. 

Wife, on an ocean steamer: ‘Shall I 
have the dinner brought to your room, 
dear?’’ Husband (feebly): ‘‘No; just 
order it thrown overboard.”’ 


Uncooked or partly cooked white of egg 
will make an ugly stain on table linen un- 
less the spots are soaked out in cold water 
before putting in scalding water. 


For tangle-foot fly-paper mix equal parts 
of resin and castor-oil with a dash of sugar 
to tempt the flies. Spread on heavy paper 
and leave a margin for handling. 


If fly-paper, the sticky kind, blows against 
the woodwork, clean it off with kerosene- 
oil ; then rub with a woolen cloth damp- 
ened with linseed-oil, and polish off till dry. 


When the waste pipe is clogged with 
grease, en down a — of boiling water 
in which a cupful of soda has been dis- 
solved ; repeat this until all impurities are 
removed. 


A capable housekeeper I know cans corn 
and tomatoes together. The tomatoes help 
the corn to keep, and they make an 
appetizing vegetable course, or a great 
addition to a pot of vegetable soup. S. 


When working up a bread sponge, add 
fiour in small quantities and work it well 








There’s a gate I 
know, 
Where hollyhocks 
blow— 
A quiet and rest- 
ful place ; 
The sweet, cool air 
CE Contents me there, 
And I tarry for a space. 
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each time flour is added. In this way the 
non-sticking point is reached with much 
finer, softer dough than if flour were added 
in larger quantities, 





HOW TO DO THINGS 
*‘She showed her elegant trousseau, 
And lovely wedding ring ; 
Embroidery and fancy work,— 
She'd fashioned everything. 
But dear old grandma sadly sighed, 
And this is what she said: 
*I wouldn’t marry, déar, till I 
Could bake a batch of bread.’¥ 
Never set warm food in a refrigerator. 


Grass stains may be removed from cloth- 
ing by washing them in alcohol. 


Newspapers are better than blankets for 
keeping ice from melting. When they be- 
come soaked through, change to dry ones. 


To keep a piece of meat from souring, 
immerse it in a crock of sour milk. When 
the milk is washed off it leaves no bad taste. 


Ice is a great boon on a picnic, and may 
be carried without melting much, if first well 
wrapped in newspapers, then slipped into 
a paper flour sack, then into a heavy, 
strong bag. 


Your pie dough may contain plenty of 
shortening, but if the temperature of the 
oven allows the pies to simmer along and 
cook slowly, the pie-crust will be tough 
and difficult of digestion. 


If you use an oil-stove, have a piece of 
sheetiron cut the size of the top of your 
stove, lay this iron over the top. It will 
keep down all the soot and keep the kettles 
and pots clean, The middle burner will 
keep the whole top hot. M. A. P. 


Take the stockings you are to mend out 
under a tree where you can visit with the 
world about you. The birds will welcome 

ou, the flowers will nod kindly to you, the 
sey a will fan your tired cheeks and you 
will wonder, when your work is done, that 
you feel so well rested. 


I would advise Suzanne Shortsight, and 
all others who have rain-barrels, to make a 
cover for them out of wire screening. This 
can be left on all the time, the rain-water 
passing right through it, and it wiil keep 
out not only the mosquitoes, but blowing 
leaves and other trash. E. LL. 


A lamb roast, followed by a simple des- 
sert, makes a complete dinner for a busy 
day. It is cheap, appetizing and easil 
prepared. Use a breast of lamb, cut off 
the little foreleg and lay both pieces in a 
double baking-pan. Around them place 
sweet and white potatoes pared and cut in 
half, two small onions cut in pieces, and 
two or three slices each of green and red 
peppers. Add salt, and leave the tightly- 
covered pan in a hot oven for two hours. 
Remove the meat and potatoes to a hot 
platter, mash the peppers and onions with 
a fork, and thicken with browned flour to 
make a rich sauce. RuTH Brown. 





NUTS AND RAISINS 

“*There’s joy in climbing mountains, 

In finding rushing brooks, 
In poking inte places 
We've read about in books ; 
But the joy of joy is ours, 
Untouched by any pain, 
When we take the home-bound steamer, 
And catch the home-bound train. 
There’s nothing half so pleasant 
As coming home again.”’ 

Those who like cold tea when on a jour- 
ney, need only provide ‘themselves with 
some tea in a bottle, as it can be made 
with cold water by standing longer. 

For i isoning, hot water applied as 
hot as ante sone affords rina. relief. 
Ivy poisoning is often a very serious mat- 
ter. Some who get a dose of it find that it 
recurs every summer and causes great dis- 
comfort and much pain. Apply hot water 
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every hour as often as itching returns. Poi- 
son sumac yields to the same treatment. P, 


‘‘Can you gimme a bite, ma’am?’’ asked 
the ragged tramp ; “I’m hungry enough 
to eat a hoss.’’ ‘‘I regret to say,’’ replied 
she, ‘‘that we are just out of hosses, but 
I’ll call the dog.” 


She took two weeks to choose her summer hat, 
Ran here and there and tried on this and that, 
The matter of her hose and lingerie 

Was studied long, as weighty things should be. 
And when it came to gowns, she pondered o’er 
Each tuck and ruffle, bias flounce and gore, 
Debated well the style of skirt and sleeve ;— 
She picked a husband in one moonlit eve.—Life. 


If every person who falls into the water 
knew that it is impossible to sink if he 
keeps his arms under water and moves his 
legs as if he were going upstairs, and that 
he may keep up this motion for hours be- 
fore fatigue ends it, there would be fewer 
casualties from drowning. The people who 
drown are those who frantically wave their 
arms about and lose their self-possession. 


* 





METHOD OF CANNING VEGE- 
TABLES 
BY RUTH BROWN 


Fruit or vegetables to be canned must 
be in good condition ; never use those that 
have begun to harden with age or to decay. 
Gather them in the early morning and can 
as soon as possible. 

Corn, beans, asparagus, etc., are more 
difficult to keep than tomatoes, or than 
fruit, and require careful sterilization. It is 
necessary to heat them to the — ge 
of water and keep them there a while on 
three successive days, or else keep them 
boiling for about five hours. I will describe 
the method which is considered the surest : 

For corn, select young ears just right for 
the table. With a sharp knife slice off just 
the tips ‘of the grains and press out the rest 
with the back of a silver knife. Pack the 
jar full, add a more mao of salt, and fill 
to overflowing with cold water. Put the 
rubber ring on and place the top on loosely, 
but do not press down the spring at the side. 
Place a false bottom in the boiler and set in 
as many jars as it will hold without crowd- 
ing. Pour in about three inches of cold 
water, or just enough to form steam and 
prevent the boiler from going dry. 

It is not necessary to have the water up 
to the neck of the jars, as the steam will do 
the cooking. Cover the boiler, bring to a 
boil and boil for an hour, then remove the 
lid and allow the steam to escape. Press 
down the jar springs, which clamp on the 
tops and keep outside air from entering. 
The jars can then be removed and cooled 
or allowed to stand in the boiler until next 
day, when raise the springs at the sides 
again, which will let out any steam that 
might have accumulated inside the jars. 
Place them again in the boiler and boil for 
an hour. Clamp or screw down the tops 
again and allow jars to cool. Repeat this 
on the third day. In removing the jars 
from the boiler be careful not to expose 
them to a draft of cold air while they are 
hot, or they might crack. Instead of these 
three boilings, one of five or six hours may 
be given ; but the three boilings have been 
found best. 

After this sterilization, set the jars aside 
for a day or two and then test them,—by 
releasing the spring at the side and picking 
up each jar by the top. If the tops come 
of they will not keep and should be emp- 
tied out ; or, if the flavor is not yet spoiled, 
be cooked over again. If the top does not 
come off you can feel sure that the con- 
tents will keep. 

Peas and string beans can be kept in the 
same way. For peas, shell young ones 
pack in jars, fill with cold water, and ster- 


ilize just as for corn. 
string , break 


‘For tender youn beans. 

short, pack in eg il with cold water and 
add a teaspoonful of salt. A small red pep- 
per-pod put in the bottom of the jar im- 


proves the flavor. Treat the same as corn. 

















































(Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
in trouble, but her correspondenis have become s@ 
numerous that it is impossible to answer all the 
letters in this column, To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only suck 
answers as will benefit and interest the largest 
number of people will be given here. Address, Aunt 
Harriet, care of Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.J 


NE of the things parents seem to 

find most difficult is to keep abreast 

with the times. It is all very well to 
be shrewd in business, or a good manager 
in the home, but unless you know what is 
going on in the world, your children will 
get away from you, and there is nothing in 
either business or housekeeping which will 
repay you for such a loss. I know that each 
generation is at war with the one that pre- 
cedes it; it always has been and always 
will be so. I know, too, that it is hard for 
us to change our habits, our points of view 
or our ideals ; and yet, unless habits, judg- 
ment and ideals are such as inspire = 
how can we hope to control our children 
especially as they approach maturity an 
have ideas of their own? Generally speak- 
ing, I think that young people have as much 
pleasure now as they ever had, with a great 
deal more license. Very few parents bother 
themselves to find out if the things their 
children enjoy are wholesome, pure and 
safe. Young girls are allowed to walk about 
in the village streets at all hours, loiter 
around railroad stations and idle away 
whole afternoons in a wayside trolley wait- 
ing-room. Is it any wonder that such girls 
fall easy victims to the agents of the most 
nefarious system known to the world, 
** pick up’”’ these chance acquaintances, lis- 
ten to their alluring tales of ease, pleasure 
and luxury, and so are lost? 

The girl who respects her parents and 
their wishes, who knows that any‘“‘ friend *’ 
of hers must be known by them and to 
them, seldom goes wrong. 

Whether your young people are kept 
“*too strict”? or given unlimited freedom, 
they are in danger. Your greatest safe- 

ard for them is a happy home, where 

ey know they will receive fair play and 
the strength which comes with knowledge. 
Some of us know evil instinctively, some 
of us never recognize it until we are taught. 
Happy the child whose parents know the 
dangers which beset it, and begin its train- 
ing early in life. 

R. T. K.: Agirl can go just as far as she 
wants to in trying to improve her appear- 
ance, provided she does not overstep the 
bounds of modesty and good taste, nor sail 
under false colors. She can try to ease 
her complexion by means of careful diet, 
frequent bathing, fresh air, etc.; and may 
even try to abolish freckles, by means of 
buttermilk face baths, and the application 
of lemon juice and glycerine; but she 
should avoid the so-called freckle cures 
and face bleaches, as they are detrimental 
to the skin and are, as a rule, only fake 
remedies. There is no harm in rubbin 
over a shiny, oily skin with a piece o 
chamois or absorbent cotton dipped in 
talcum powder; but one is not honest 
when one applies powder and rouge to 

e the color of the skin. One is justi- 
fied in taking good care of the hair, by 
brushing, 2 ae og hair tonic, etc., but 
an exaggera style of hair-dressing is 
always in bad taste and usually unbecom- 
ing. Physical exercise will help develo 
the = and that which comes wi 
household duties, if not too rigorous, is as 

ood as a great deal of gymnasium work. 

@ carriage and bearing of a girl is a 
matter which is | ly under her own con- 
trol, and she should avoid a mincing, af- 
fected manner (it does not indicate refine- 
ment) as much as she should avoid a stride 
and a boisterous air. The ‘way to culti- 
vate a low, well-modulated voice,” is to 





mistake you for anything else but a lady. 





* On this page are advertisements of bathtub, agents, 
aoe killer, calicoes, trunks, flat-iron, talking 
es end | flavoring extracts. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
&is card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
deso,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best, Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











See oe uuiine, > water. W. 
of ony emall roll, Full length 

for then tia tubs. Lasts oar rite 

BATE OABINET 00x» 002 Sefferson Ave, Toleda, O. 

AGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 

Maker produces pure 


sweet coffee, needs no settler and 








never wears out. Saves coffee, money 
and health. Every wife buysat sight ; 
new invention; exclusive territory. 
; d 5c. for soc. size, postpaid. 

DR. LYONS, 434 Day St., Pekin, Ils, 


Grab’s W onder Lighter! 














DAISY FLY KILLER @22.0iitai 


Neat, clean, ornamen- 
aa, Se 
5» } ~ 
\ae wy 4s 
> —_— o-~, 
\ ~ =e 





Leste all season, 
= cannot 





hrifty women are not 
wise and pound 


ing cotton 
goods, ey select 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints 
ia Every step in the manu- 
-afacture of these substantial 
calicoes contributes to the 
“4 Wearing-quality as well as to 


fine appearance. The cloth 
i -woven and lasting; 
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| es or make up your mind always to speak in a Agents make $3 to $5a day. Write 
a AIR SSA low key and adhere to your resolution. seeing 200 articles” RICHARDSON 
> Pr eZ Have your clothing neat and well-cared MFG. CO., Dept. 8, BATH, N. Y. 
HEART PROBLEMS % for, keep your hands in as good condition e - 
BY AUNT HARRIET as your duties will allow, and no one will STALLMAN’S 


DRESSER TRUNK. 
Let our catalog tell what an improve- 
ment it is. How easy to get at any- 
thing. How quickly packed. How 
in small room as a chiffonier. 
Holds as much as a good box trunk. 
Costs no more. Strongest made; hand 
riveted. So good that we ship it C. 0. D., 
subject to examination. Send 2-cent 
y stamp today for that catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN, 110 E. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 








put off buying that 
Victor! You owe} 
it to yourself andf 


family. Don’t de-| 
prive them any}{ 


longer of this great} 
pleasure. | 


Go today to the nearest Victor § 
dealer’s. If you don’t know who 
he is write us and we'll tell you. & 
Write us anyway for complete catalogs of & 
the Victor ($10 to $100) and Victor-Victrola & 
($75 to $250). Easy terms can be arranged 
with your dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
5th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


To get best results, use only 








“With My Treasure” 


The Imperial 
Self - Heating 
Flat Iron 


I can do my ironing 
in one-half the time, 
better and easier, 
with one-tenth the 
expense of the old 
way; besides sav- 
as strength 

ealth an 

nerves. 

Heats itself 
from the inside with gasoline or denatured 
alcohol, Better and cheaper than gas or 
electricity. No wires or tubes in the way. 
Even heat. Nochanging irons or fussing 
with half cold flat irons. No endless walk- 
ing from hot stove towork. No wiping or wax- 
ing. The Imperial Self-Heating Flat Iron 
is hotali the time. Heat regulated instantly. 
Use all the starch you want. Perfect gloss. 

Burns 5 hours for 1 cent. Safe, cleanly, 
odorless, smokeless. Use indoors or out—at 
home or travelin n hotel rooms or camp. 

a ight weight, beautifully 

ted. Take cover off, get a meal 

ts little—pays for itself in 3 months. 
back guarantee. 


Stare Wieace’ Oey Phe 
imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept 58 440-4380 &. Jefferson St., 














E Use it like lemon and vanilla. A delicious 


is made by dissolving white 
ee ctving wal 





in water 


sell if not, 
M,, CRESCENT MIG. GO. Bentile, Wa 
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‘‘How sweet is the twilight hour 

When tired with romp and play, 

We gather around our mother 
And tell of the busy day. 

Hew musical sounds her rocker, 
As creaking to and fro, 

She tells us many a story 
Of days of long ago.” 

What word is pronounced quicker by 
adding a syllable? Quick. 

Boys, don't stay too long in the water 
when down at the creek bathing. Get out 
before you begin to feel chilly. Rub off 
well and you won’t take cold. 

‘Papa, do you feel ve 
greasy?’ Father: ‘‘ Why do you ask suc 
a question, my boy?’ Little Tommy: 

ause ma said they soaked you with the 
last butter.”’ 





Little Tommy : 


coe — —— 


FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 
To 


“earn and Recite at School 





THE CUCUMBER BABY 
BY AGNES M. CHOATE 

I’ve had a lot of dollies, 

And loved each one so well, 
That which was just my favorite, 

I never could quite tell ; 
Till once I got a new one, 

She was the queerest doll,— 
And if you care to listen 

PQ try to tell you all. 


She was a green cucumber! 
And in a garden grew ! 

One sunny day I found her, 
When I was poking through 

The rows of beans and squashes— 
A garden is such fun! 

I’ve always pitied little girls 
Who never have had one! 


Papa said I might have her 
For just my very own; 
A little dress I made her 
When she was fairly grown. 
We had such splendid parties ! 
I know she loved me, too; 
My dear cucumber baby, 
I thought a lot of you! 


One day we had a rain-storm, 
It did rain very hard ! 

I could not play outdoors at all 
Not even in the yard. 

And when into the garden 
I ran to play again,— 

My dear cucumber dolly—was— 
All broken by the rain! 





NATURE STUDIES 
No sweeter sound can be heard than the 
clear, bell-like notes of the wood-robin, or 
wood-thrush, as he sings in the depths of 


the woods. On a hot 
SRE OLE LT 


summer day, his cool, 


liquid tones suggest a 
fresh, — spring 
to a thirsty traveler. 
You are more apt to 
O'S ON If (BAGEWARD ) 
manos foot of the beech tree 
which probably holds his nest. He is 
shorter and slighter than robin redbreast. 


hear than to see him, 
except toward even- 
His feathers on the back are a rich cinna- 


ing when he alights 
in search of 


su , 
and hops arcqual tie 





mon brown, brightest on the head and 
shoulders and shading into olive brown on 
the tail. His white throat, breast and sides 
are heavily splashed with ite ay ee 
marks of dark brown, and he has a white 
ring around his eyes. By providing plenty 
of shade and thicket-like shelter, with dn 
ever-ready bathing and drinking place, 
many village homes have tempted these 
birds to dwell with them, and been re- 
warded by their music—delicious, rich, 

ure and vibrating, like notes struck on a 

arp. In the morning and toward evening 
his nolee-a-—e, olee,—nolee — aeolee - 
peas from the trees ; but if you go too near 








lee- | 


is nest quite another tune—a sharp pit- | 


og. pit—warns you to keep your distance. 


f you should get a peep into the nest you | 


would find there some light greenish-blue 
eggs, but your intrusion might be punished 





On this page are advertisements of Post Toasties, 
patents, school, typewriter, camera and bicycle. 


oe 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
‘When you write toan advertiser oy tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
we the best. Read the Fair Play notice on Jirst page. 








(A Triumph 3 
of Cookery— 


Post 
Toasties 


Many delicious dishes 
have been made from 
Indian Corn by the skill 
and ingenuity of the ex- 
pert cook. 





But none of these crea- 
tions excels Post Toas- 
ties in tempting the palate. 


“ Toasties ” are a lux- 
ury that make a delight- 
ful hot-weather economy. 


The first package tells 
its own story. ¢ 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
“ne Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


















PATENTS hese ped 
Advice, Searches, ong "FRE FREE 


Big Li r List of I Inventions Wanted. 
—— STAMMER 
Ea | I 





Coleman, Patent Lawyer, W 
will send you my %- 
[a te Stammerers, 
It explains how I ae no ap foe per- 
mae cured myself. Profit by 
my experience and write for free 
book one Jays. 


NJ. N. BOGUE, 
1572 North llinois St., Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS .°::. 


Visible Writers anna ar 
L. ©. SMITHS, UNDERWOODS, OLIVERS, Etc. 
\4 to 4 MFRS. PRICES 


ANY WHERE for Free Koa A RENTED, we i a 


PRICES $15.00 UP tr iicsceet Catalog 77 


Your oa hg 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892.) 93-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


It Works Like a Kodak. 























The 24 Brownie 


For Pictures 2% x 4 inches. 


DETAIL—Meniscus Achro- 
matic lens, Eastman Rotary 
Shutter, with set of three stops, 
for snap-shots or time expos- 
ures. Equipped with two find- 

‘ers. Loads in daylight with 
Kodak Film Cartridges. Cov- 
ered with fine imitation grain 
leather and has full nickeled 
fittings: 
QUALITY—Made in the 
Kodak factory by Kodak work- 
men under Kodak superintend- 
ence. 

PRICE, $3.00. 


Other Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
365 State St., ROCHESTER, N., Y¥. 
Catalogue fret at the dealers or by mail, 


. 
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by the next brood being raised in. the 
woods. Most varieties of birds resent the 
undue memnidlerity of the curious, and for 
that reason it is better to keep at a respect- 
ful distatice if we really desire bird neigh- 
bors. RutTH Brown. 





ail 


A LESSON IN KINDNESS 


Objection to violence and cruelty, which 
was so characteristic of Tolstoy, began, 
according to Aylmer Maude’s “‘ Life,’’ in 
early childhood. Ina short story he wrote 
for the use of school children, he telis how 
he once used to ride the old horse, Raven, 
after his brothers had each had a turn on 
him; and how, since Raven was too tired to 
move from the stable, he beat him till he 
broke the switch on his sides. He then 
demanded a stouter switch from the serf 
in charge, but the man replied : 

‘* Ah, master, you have no pity! Why 
om beat him? He is twenty years old 
and is tired out; he can hardly breathe. 





THE YOUNG THINGS HAVING A GOOD TIME 


Why, for a horse, he is as old as Timo- 
feyitch ’’—a very old peasant living on the 

lace. ‘‘ You might as well get on Timo- 
eyitch’s back and drive him beyond his 
strength like that, with a switch. Would 
you feel no pity for him ?”’ 

“*T thought of Timofeyitch,’’ said Tolstoy, 
‘and harkened to the man. I got off the 
horse’s back, and when I noticed how his 
streaming sides were working, and how 
heavily he breathed through his nostrils, 
swishing his thin tail, I understood how 
hard it was for him. Till then I had thought 
he was as happy as I was myself. And I 
felt so sorry for Raven that I began to kiss 
his sweaty neck and to beg his pardon for 
having beaten him. 

Since then I have grown up, but I always 
have pity on horses, and always remember 
Raven and Timofeyitch when I see horses 
ill-treated.’»—Youth’s Companion. 





BRAIN BOTHERS 


I. Rebus: (What kind of tie is represented ?) 
HA(4)ND. SWASTIKA, Wisconsin, 


II. Beheadments : 
a. A troublesome insect becomes meadow green: 
b. A word meaning clean becomes dine, it is seen: 
c. Abranch of a tree makes what bald people need : 
d. What storekeepers use makes a strong drink, 
indeed. 
Michigan. HAZELMON. 


III. Conundrum: What is it that goes on 
all fours, has ari oblong body, a tail, a long 
tongue but no mouth? ; 

ennsylvania. NEVIOS. 


IV. Unrevised Spelling: 1. Geeohayetea, 
ag animal). 2. Beaveareelleewhy, (a grain). 

. Peaellyewem, (a fruit). 

Minnesota. Amy JEw. 


V. Bible Seis : The initial letter of the girl 
who watched the baby in the basket by the 
river until the princess found it, plus the ves- 
sel that saved eight people in time of flood, 
makes the name of a book in_the Bible. 
Kentucky. BELFORD. 


PRIZE Orrers: Best list of answers, fifty 
cents. Best short original puzzle, twenty-five 
cents. Neatest incomplete list, one year’s sub- 
scription to ‘‘ Labyrinthia,”’ a puzzle depart- 
ment. Two honor marks for complete list; 


one honor mark for two to four correct an- 
swers; a selected prize will be sent you when 





you have earned ten honor marks. A 
‘ Brain Bothers,’? FARM JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 
ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 

I. Puzzle, muzzle. 2 
roses. 3, Boys, noise; girls, curls ; 
4. Buoy, boy. 5. Identical, same. 

MAY PRIZE WINNERS 


Best list, Nevios, Pa. 
Neatest list, Star, Wyo. 


tika, Wis. 


Address, 


Paradise Fish 


monéy raising these fish. F, L. Tappan, 








2. Brides, 


Best Puzzle, Swas- ; 
Mexico. 





On this page are advertisements of Postum, fish, 
birds, shoes and rubber goods. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 








A SPOON SHAKER 


Straight From Coffeedom. 


Coffee can marshal a good squadron 
of enemies and some very hard ones to 
A lady in Florida writes : 

‘*T have always been very fond of good 
coffee, and for years drank it at least three 
times a day. At last, however, L found 
that it was injuring me. 

“*T_ became bilious, subject to frequent 
and violent headaches, and so very nervous 
that I could not lift a spoon to my mouth 
without spilling a part of its contents. 

** My heart got ‘rickety’ and beat so 
fast and so hard that I could scarcely 
breathe, while my skin got thick anddingy, 
with yellow blotches on my face, caused by 
the condition of my liver and blood. 

**T made up my mind that all these afflic- 
tions came from the coffee, and I deter- 
mined to experiment and see. 

** So I quit coffee and got a package of 
Postum which furnished my hot morning 
After a little time I was re- 
by a complete restoration of my 
health in every. respect. 

**T do not suffer from biliousness any 
more, my headaches have disappeared, my 
nerves are as steady as could be desired, 
my heart beats regularly and my com- 

lexion has cleare 

lotches have been wiped out and it is such 
a pleasure to be well again.’? Name given 
by Postum Co., 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, 


overcome, 


beverage. 
warde 


interest. 


will say ‘A. B. 0.” 





One enthusiastic owner writes : 
Our H. T. Parrot is learning to read. 


The Parrot Aristocrat. 


This breed of Double Yellow-Headed 
Parrots is hand-raised. exclusively for 
us by our own Parrot experts in Old 


They are big, beautiful plumaged 
birds, gentle, kind and intelligent. 
They imitate the human voice perfect- 
ly and are the most talkative of any 
known breed of Parrots, hence their 
registered name, ‘‘ Haman-Talker.’’ 

They are sold under written guaran- 
tee to learn to talk to your satisfac- 
tion, on 6 months trial. 
his: anywhere in U. 8. or Canada. 
PRIOE, $10. After Oct. Ist, $15. 

Other varieties of Mexican Parrots, $4.50. 
Sharon, Conv., Feb. 12, 1910, 
I give him a bit of 
He sings “ Yankee Doodle,” “ Little 
all our names, says ** How do you do this morning,” 
dog and calls him “Benny,” ete. 
Catalog, Booklet and Proofs, free. 


MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. D-3, Omaha, Neb. 


Largest and oldest mail order Bird and Pet Animal 
. House in the world. Established 1888. 


Shipped by 


RS, SARAH A. ROBB. 


oat, fost. | ( The “HUMAN TALKER ” (2. 


per and he 
rown Jug,” 
whistles for 


Write TO-DAY. 


















up beautifully — the 


ers to kee 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
scription 


They 
and full of human 





. Ruthstein Cases. 


y 


irae 


How Much Will You 
Take | For Your Health? 


$100?—$500?— Vo—you'd think 
I was crazy if I asked you to 
give it up for any money. Yet 
7 thousands of farmers are throw- 
ing away their health every day. 
You know that wet, chilled feet 
are absolutely dangerous. They 
are the cause of 90% of all dis- 
le You know that sooner 
TheSteel Shoe orlater they are bound to get you 

M too—and once the results have 
8 cot you they don’t let go. Why 
e by learning about Ruthstein’s 


Steel Shoes 


before you buy your working shoes. 

I absolutely guarantee that they aredamp 
proof and the special insoles are practically 
cold proof. ‘They are also lighter and easier 
on the feet than any other shoe you can 
buy, and one pair will outwear from three 
to six ordinary pair. 

Of course, there’s too little profit 
in shoes that wear 2 years for deal- 
them—so they knock 
oes. But over 600,000 
satisfied farmers have al 
bought after seeing and t 
the shoes themselves. 
send you my free book telli 
all about how to take care o 
your feet, including a full de- 
of my famous Steel 
Shoes, Write for it today. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 


THE STEEL SHOE MAN 
1007th St. , Racine, Wis. 
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j Means the right kind of rub- 


ber boots—dependable boots— 
- 4 boots—in short, 


Woonsocket 


Elephant Head 


Rubber Boots 


We have been making them for 45 years~as many 
as 10,000 pairs a day—in the only exclusive rubber 
boot mill in the United States. 


All Dealers Always Look tor 
the Elephant Head Trade-Mark. 


All our other boots and shoes also have the Elephant Head 
Trade-Mark. 
WOONSOCKET RUBBER COMPANY, 


27 


easy, good-fitting, long-wearing 
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FROM INDIA, beautiful colors; male 
fish makes bubble nest. You can make 
$2 $. 7th St., Minneapolis, Mina. 





















FAMILY DOCTOR oe 


BY F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 





(Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, cach in 
tts turn, if of interest to the general reader ; but there 
will be so many questions that printed answers may 
be longdelayed. Those who want an immediate reply 
by mail should remit one dollar, addressed “Family 
Doctor Department,” this office.| Dx. F. W. St. Joun, 


las tap the hands and fingers 
are very often the seat of injury. 
When one considers the numerous 
uses to which the hands are put, the won- 
der is that they escape injury as long as 
they do. Strange as it may at first seem, 
minor wounds of this region are often more 
dangerous than the apparently more seri- 
ous ones. The reason is obvious. A cut or 
contusion of any marked severity receives 
at once proper attention, whereas a slight 
wound is almost always neglected. Some 
of the worst cases of infection of the hands 
result from so simple a thing as a broken 
blister or a slight abrasion of the skin. In 
such cases, before the patient is aware, 
serious processes may be going on, while 
the slight wound has apparently healed. 

If infection has occurred there will be 
pain emanating from the site of the wound 
and extending up the forearm to a greater 
or less extent. There will also be swelling, 
tenderness, and sometimes redness of the 
parts. The glands of the axilla (armpit) 
of the injured side sometimes become in- 
flamed and sore. The fingers and palm of 
the hand contain tendons, ligaments, etc., 
which are very tough, and the pus thus 
closely confined causes great tension and 
consequently severe pain. The pus follows 
the lines of least resistance, burrowing 
along the sheath of a tendon or the bone, 
and if not relieved promptly may result in 
destroying the usefulness of the parts. 

All broken blisters or other slight wounds 
* of the hands should at once be thoroughly 
disinfected with peroxide of hydrogen and 
a clean dressing applied. In case infection 
occurs the hot pack should be kept on until 
pain and swelling subside or the pus can be 
located. As soon as the site of the pus 
can be ascertained, a free incision should 
be made and the matter evacuated. In all 
cases of such wounds of the hands that do 
not readily yield to disinfection and the hot 
pack, the advice and care of the surgeon 
are strongly recommended. 


FOOT NOTES 


There is no doubt that in numerous in- 
stances bottle-fed babies are poisoned by 
substances contained in weeds which have 
been eaten by the cows while at pasture. 
This may in part account for the prevalence 
of so-called summer diarrhea in bottle-fed 
infants, 


**In 1880 the per capita consumption of 
alcoholic beverages in the United States 
was 10.08 gallons. In 1909 it reached 21.85 
gallons, an increase of 117 per cent. Since 
1880 the death-rate, in the Registration 
states, from degenerate diseases in which 
alcohol is conceded to be an important 
causative factor, has increased 104 per cent. 
That alcohol is the sole or even the chief 
cause of this increase can not be authori- 
tatively stated; but that it is a powerful 
factor is undeniable. 

Pneumonia although a contagious gen- 
eral disease, is seldom a fatal or serious 
malady among people of good constitu- 
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tion and resisting powers. The germ of 
pneumonia is readily killed by sunshine 
and fresh air. A high mortality from this 
disease spells neglect and a low resisting 
power in the population. Jndividuals who 
live a rational and temperate existence 
have little to fear from it, except during 
periods of lowered vitality... . 

it is not necessary to be in a continual 
state of fidget and tremor regarding what 
we eat, drink or he wea! locate the 
fairly broad pathway of healthful living, 
and tread within its borders. Have your 
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body inspected occasionally by a man who 
knows something about bodies. If you are 
in good trim and living properly according 
to your constitution,—be happy, and do 
not worry about microbes, new diseases, 
or other perils which carry little menace for 
a ‘good animal.’ If you find you are not 
in perfect trim. . . . place yourself in com- 
petent hands, have faith in yourself and 
your doctor, do not hug your miseries, and 
you will, have the best chance for recov- 
ery.’’— Bulletin No. 5, issued by Postal 
Life Insurance Company. 








TELEPHONE 


Qs 


Fire Fighting 





and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 


and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


Twenty men with twenty buckets 
can put out a small fire if each man 
works by himself. 


If twenty men form a line and pass 
the buckets from hand to hand, 
they can put out a larger fire. But 
the same twenty men on the brakes 
of a “hand tub” can force a con- 
tinuous stream of water through a 
pipe so fast that the bucket brigade 
seems futile by comparison. 


The modern firefighter has gone 
away beyond the “hand tub.” 
Mechanics build a steam fire engine, 
miners dig coal to feed it, workmen 
build reservoirs and lay pipes so 
that each nozzleman and engineer 
is worth a score of the old-fashioned 
firefighters. 


The big tasks of today require not 
only team work, but also modern 
tools and a vast system of supply 
and distribution. ° 


The Bell telephone system is an 
example of co-operation between 
75,000 stockholders, 120,000 em- 
ployees and six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up- 
to-date plant. Years of time and 
hundreds of millions of money have 
been put into the tools of the trade; 
into the building of a nation-wide 
network of lines, into the training 
of men and the working out of 
methods. The result is the Bell 
system of today—a union of men, 
money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for 
ninety million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





= ALADDIN HOUSE 


Peeve saal 





Sea ict,* North American Construction Company, Bay City, Mich. 


Shipped § 


Anywhere 


HOUSES & BARNS 


70 Designs To Choose From. 
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GP saris AND DOINGS B)) 


——e 


It is a sultry day, and the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass. 
BRYANT. 


Don’t complain when things 
go wrong; right them up and 
go ahead. 


Rattling wagons make rattling 
business for the factories. Oil up and 
tighten up! 

Spring and fall come together when the 
bed slats break. 


Reputation is a very funny thing. It 
usually takes years to get one and it can be 
lost in a few minutes. 








Our failures come not so much from lack 
of knowledge as from want of will. There- 
fore, let us cultivate gumption and stick-to- 
ativeness. 


Let the boys use the carpenter tools if 
they want to. Better buy a few new tools 
rather than stunt the boys’ ambitions and 
natural ability. 


Few people love a mule, and yet it has a 
greater number of homely virtues than any 
other domestic creature, and doubtless is 
no greater kicker than it ought to be. 


Flies breed in manure; keep the barn- 
yard cleaner these days. Mosquitoes breed 
in stagnant water; drain the wet places or 
put kerosene on those you can not drain; 
and remember that an outfit of screens is 
cheaper than an outfit of typhoid or malaria. 


We know a farmer who always has flow- 
ers when they are in season on his table at 
meal-times. No, he is not trying to put on 
airs, but he has learned to appreciate the 
beauties of Nature and to enjoy the poetry 
of farm life. 


When you are tempted to pursue a path 
on which you would not care to have your 
friends and neighbors see you, turn right 
around and go back. Honest men are often 
tempted, but only the weak fall into the pit. 
Do not be a weakling. 


Send the city relatives packing who camp 
down on you for a week or two in the busy 
season (to save board) ; or charge them 
full rates. There is no place for a loafer on 
the farm, unless he turns in a clear, sure, 
cash return. Davis. 


‘‘Farm Friends and Farm Foes,"’ by 
Clarence M. Weed (price, ninety cents), 
and “ Fundamentals of Agriculture,’”’ by 
James E. Halligan (price, $1.20), are two 
excellent agricultural guide-books just pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 


I thought of going into the tame rasp- 
berry business, but when I realized the trou- 
ble of trimming and getting pickers, the 
cost of boxes, the low prices often received, 
and the loss a wet spell could cause, I said, 
**T’ll stay out of it, and run a hen factory.”’ 

Davis. 


If you listen to one man’s side of a story 
try to get the other side, too, before you 
make up your mind. If you don’t, you may 
always be prejudiced against the side of 
the man who really is in the right. But, 
better not judge, anyhow. 
It is so easy to be mis- 
taken! Be friendly al- 





ve ways to all men. 
ae —— the chimneys 
WO burned out. Do the job 


on some rainy day and 
watch it carefully. Put an 
armful of hay or straw in 
if the flue and touch it off. 


= AN IDEA FOR A SUMMER POST 
GARD: “JUST DROP ME A LINE”’ 


Should the chimney catch fire itself in dry 
weather, when there is more or less danger, 
a handful of fine salt thrown into the stove 
will immediately extinguish the flames. 


























There Is a Church 
In Which No Wedding 
Or Funeral Can Be Held 


In which a sermon is never preached: which has 
no minister: no organ: no altar. Yet people from 
all over the world come to the church and love 
it and speak of it with gratitude. It was all 
the idea of one woman. | 


No one can read of this church but feels that there is a tre- 
mendous thought here. 


Oddly enough, the church has hardly been written of. That 
is why the story, by the man who knows it better than any 
one else, strikes one with such a fresh interest. 


It is in the August Lapres’ Home JouRNAL. 


For 15 Cents You Have It 























—— 











A Woman Refused to 
Marry a Man 


Yet she loved him: she loves him today. And it was 
all because she found she couldn’t sit in a room with 
him except on asofa beside him. But she believes she 
avoided the Divorce Court. And she sees there are 
scores of folks, some engaged and some married, who 
should do or should have done what she did. 


She feels now she has found an “insurance against 
divorce:” she even calls it “my cure for divorce.” It 
is a point of view on marriage that is unusual but 
marvelously true. 


It is worth reading: this woman’s story. She tells it 
herself. It is called “Why J] Did Not Marry: and 
Why I Think Some Other Folks Shouldn’t, Either.” 


It is in the August Lapres’ Home Journat. 


For 15 Cents You Have it 
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ex FINGER BOARD Y 


A farmer's idle springtime is well 
advertised in August. 


Wanted—a thrashing machine which will 
clean up wild oats. 


There is more courage at the wash-tub 
than on the battlefield. 


The auto is here to stay—and in many 
cases it stays until Dobbin gives it a lift. 


Many a good spring in the pasture has 
been made dry just by cutting off a piece 
of woods above:it on the side hill. 


Wood -ashes should not be put into 
wooden receptaclés until they have been 
away from the stoves at least a week. Hot 
ashes should always be taken up into a 
metal vessel, and either-set on the cellar 
bottom or on the ground. well away from 
the house. 


If one were able to take a day off and 
follow the movements of a pair of wrens or 
other insectivorous birds from daylighttill 
dark, and observe how many hundreds of 
insects they destroy in a day, one would 
feel like becoming an active member of the 
Audubon Society at once. 


One of the first railways to manufacture 
and use reinforced concrete fence-posts was 
the Chicago and North-Western, which pur- 
chased equipment for the manufacture of 
these posts in quantities in the fall of 1908. 
Posts made at Dunlap, Ia., have been set 
along the lines in western Iowa, and, after 
being in the ground with fences attached, 
are reported in perfect cordition. 


A great many gooa cogs are spoiled by 
getting the notion of funning out and bark- 
ing at everybody who s along. You can 
break a dog ” | this ce, shutting him up 
every time Eacpodianaty after he does the 
wrong thing. Don’t let one single time go 
by. A pup that has the habit of jumping 

up and wiping his paws on you can be 
— by treading on his hind feet when he 
oes it. 


It is often desirable to have the farm 
wagon fitted with low steel wheels, so that 
you can change off from high wooden 
wheels to low steel wheels in five minutes 
time, as your work requires. Steel wheels 
will stand use and abuse and the heat and 
the wet without a particle of injury ; tires 
and spokes do not come loose, you have 
no repair bills, and their first cost, which is 
moderate, is practically the only cost, 


Every one has probably read of the way 
a woman was recently cut to pieces while 
trying to stop a runaway team attached to 
a mowing-machine. It was all due to care- 
less disobedience to two common-sense 
laws: First, never let.a machine stand 
without throwing it out of gear; and, 
second, never let a team stand untied for 
five minutes, for a bee or sudden fright 
may start the most staid old family horse 
on a deadly run. C. E. Davis. 


Dear Epitor: Replying to your recent 
communication, I take pleasure in stating 
that the notices of the bulletins which are 
so frequently made in the agricultural 
papers, including the Farm JOURNAL, un- 
doubtedly draw the attention of the people 
to the Department of Agriculture and create 
a demand for the publications. Unfortunate- 
ly the appropriation for printing is not suf- 

cient to secure enough publications to 





A MASS OF CLOUDS 
IN WESTERN 
SKY 

MAJESTIC MOVES 
IN SIGHT; 

AND. HERE AND 
THERE ARE 
PILING HIGH 

WHILE DARKEN- 
ING AS NIGHT. 
THE SKY A YELLOW 
PALLOR TAKES 
THROUGH WHICH 
THE LIGHT- 
NINGS FLASH ; 
THE THUNDER-STORM UPON US BREAKS 
AND BURSTS WITH MIGHTY CRASH! 














supply the popular demand, which is now 


bulletins, circulars and reports having been 
distributed = last year. 
ery respectfully, 
M. M. Hays, Acting Secretary. 
Department of Agriculture, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





On this page are otrotoomente of patents, driers, 
school, mss., ore » paints, scissors, stock 
paint and roo: 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Ween you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


PATENTS Build, Fortunes 


lland12. D. SWIFT @ 0O., 323, 7, Washington, D. ’: 


FRUIT DRYERS, EVAPORATORS 


m $3.2 up. You can save all 
sweet corn, etc., and 
en safe fo for keeping 
pies, ix sizes. 
 STUTZMAN MFG. CO., LIGONIER, IND. 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 
At fa tre ee, ee 




































Awl that sews « lock stitch like a machine. 


Best thing ever made Harness, etc 
A dozen exclusive features, Demand {sfmmonee. Bates 
gptounding Roy Sage writes ‘“Reo'd Awl today Sin 
B min yo ag ay en wae home with sam- 
sales. Drop everthing ecite sample and 

ANCHOR MFG. CO. Dept. 825, DAYTON. O. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


earn from _ $1,200.00 to 
eidll's pr ae coin Hundreds of 
ey yoy No 





of 


2 
s 
g 











$4 OO WILL PUT RUNNING 
WATER IN YOUR HOME 


This system will supply running water to your laundry, 
kitchen, bathroom, garden and barnyard. 

Water supply systems of every size operated by hand 
electric motors and gasoline engines. 








ry ° 


, All high - cane strictly 
| guaranteed goods. Plans 
free. Get our prices and 
bd od save you money. 


Mm. a. GIBBONS, 
Dept. 

















very & great, more than 25, 000, 000 copies of 
et 





MSS. Sold on Commission Ecvisite:, <Srticising, | ping izins. 
and 
Magaziné for writers. Directed by pence oh author. Endorsed 
leading editors. Satisfied clients everywhere. Write Pilledolptla. 
booklet. Literary Bureas, inc., 824 Stephen Girard Bidg., Philadelphia. 


5 Fine POST CARDS 2 


par Bond only 2c. stamp and yg ~ & © ery 
n 
post card offer. Capital Oard te” pees 88, 7 Topeka, Kan. 


5, Goam Ladies All Know 
sel ign apn ero 


Send $1.00 

we will mail to yout 
of three, one Buttonhole 
and two other sizes | —— pat- 
ent gauge, an you say 
they are not a we 
will return return your A... ¥., 

isn’t it? _e 


Scissors—A. No. 2 a chem way 
do business. Send for o em YK 
articles, KNOX-ALL ¢ co. ALMYRA, PA. 


Buy Your Stockings 
Direct From the Mill % 


Men's Silk Lisle $1.25 half doz.374 

Men's Pure Silk 2.70 half “ 

Women’s Silk Lisle 1.50 half “ 

Women’s Pure Silk 43.00 half “ 
BLAOK—TAN 

Children’s Stockings $1.80 per dos. 



















I 00 eee 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


Vou sopd ne money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfacti Write today for free samples for 
selling plan. 





test and — hn. and our 
Ce ine eee CO. Dept. A389, Cleveland, O. 

















PAINT 


“BROWN SEAL” Brand 
READY -MIXED 
HOUSE & BARN PAINT. 
Bi awit Gantt Pain 
rey 


men’ 8 profit; 50 cents a 


gion wee and paint 
WHY NOT BUY DIRECT? 


Wri me aod ' we will send you our Oolor Folder, 
a 3 th instructions” for estimati: how 
will want, =< Booklet on Paint- 

En w on ‘ais the whole sto: 


YUMA PAINT COMPANY, 
818 E. Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio. 














STUDY FARMING 


SAVARD General Farming, Dry Farming, Stock 
oy eat 


~ Hesbandry, Ly ye ey: Short Courses 





on Horses, Beef Cattle, Swine or Sheep, Etc. 
VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 
“How to Make the Farm Pay More.” 
Plan now a home-study course in improved methods of in- 
tensive agriculture. Only school in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to teaching farming py mail. Splendid, practical, 
understandable courses by Faculty of experts from leading 
Agricultural Colleges. For actual or prospective farmers in 
country, village or city in U. S. or foreign lands. Students 
all over U. S. and many foreign countries. Great wore 
tunity for you at home. Send today for free 
let, Simmpenaior low-rate offer and convincing proof. (State 
which course interests.) 


American Farmer’s ie Shon, 
58 Laird Bldg. Minn. 













SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG 





Solid breech, 12 gauge hamm' 
trigger pulled with some movement of 
merican Blac nut, 







] 
side plate to work back over hand, no projecting 
qualities guaranteed equal to a: 


erless take down; six shot; positive safe—can be thrown - and 

stock stock an: 
ength top rib, giving perfectly otraight line of sight over frame—tak 
screws or 


made. 
mentioning his name. a We will 6 firect ' with privilege oF examination. Drop a card for 
THE — ARMS COMPANY, 637 Auburndale, Toledo, O., U.S. A. nema 


; ine Kru Steel barrel, any choke —_ red 
GS Id" handsomely checkered ; ‘multi full 
es glare o' ; no 

to cuune sanogam ance} pane deatios 
gun at your dealers; 
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Mea 6ODD MENTION (faa 
V3», ho € ey er 4 5) rer 
The land is dreamy and the air is sweet 
With hum of reapers iw the golden wheat ; 
In calm content and peace all things abide 
In this serene and calm midsummer tide. 
HAYES. 
There are plenty of remedies but. few 
cures, 


Hf -you-are- not your own caretaker you 
are in for a hard time. 


Why is it that the bad insect and fungous 


pests don’t attack the weeds and clean | 


*em out? 

_ You may -not be able to add more acres 
to the value. of your farm, but you can al- 
ways farm more value into your acres. 

. Have you voted yet? Whom would you 
have for President next time if you could 
decide the question? Send answers on postal 
éard. 


_ A fool is a man who would buy a pair 
of five- dollar shoes on credit and wear 
thém out walking the floor worrying over 
his. debt. 


Don’t run into debt on the crop that isn’t 
yet grown, if vou can: avoid it. There’s 
many a slip ’twixt the plow and the thrash- 
ing machine. 


If you’ve missed reading any of the ad- 
vertisements, you may have missed some- 
thing of real importance to you. Turn back 
and read them all. 


What a good motto this would be for every 
farmer and any other man to follow! 


A painter said to me the other day, ‘“‘I 
don’t know what we are coming to. We 
can’t get any good paint, as we used to, It 
is growing worse and worse. One thing, 
it is made too quickly. They used to take 
weeks to prepare the mineral used, now 
they do it in a day or two.’’ That seems 
to be the way with everything, nowadays. 
Can’t take time to do it right! Let’s hunt 
up the men who have old-fashioned ways 
about this, and stand by them. E. L. V. 





On this page are advertisements of Grape-Nuts, 
patents, ranges, post cards and fruit-jar. 
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. ARARAR AAD ALDI 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that yousaw 


his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and serued 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
FALSE HUNGER its 

A Symptom of Stomach Trouble Corrected 
by Good Feod. a Sl 











There is, with some forms of stomach 
trouble, an abnormal craving for food 
which is frequently mistaken for a ‘‘ good 
appetite.” .A lady teacher writes from 
Carthage, Mo., to explain how with good 


‘food she dealt with this sort- of hurtful 


hunger. _ 

**} have taught school for fifteen years, 
and up to‘nine years ago had good, aver- 
age health. Nine years ago, however, my 
health’began to fail, and continued to grow 


Beautiful Post Cards 10c 


Very Choicest Gold Embossed 


Lovely_assortment of 2 Artistic Friendship, 
Luck, Roses and Flowers in i" a: eol all for 
L's = if you_answer this ad. imntnodiatoly. 

J. Seymour, 229 W. Eig epeka, Kan. 
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Your Kind 
of Fruit Jar 


is the Atlas E-Z Seal, because 
a touch of your finger locks 
it so tightly that a// air must 
stay out. That keeps your 






mt Lebar see 


fruit and vegetables as fresh 
and flavory as when first 
picked. They can't “work.” 


pay | 


ae 


worse steadily, in spite of doctor’s prescrip- 
tions, and everything I could do. Durin 
all this time my appetite continued good, 


If you ‘miss it,’’? don’t sit down and 
mourn about it. Right up and ‘let sliver ’”’ 


res 
6 o* ae 


r 





again. You'll hit the mark some day— 
bound to if you keep the arrows flying. 
Don’t be ashamed of your work or com- 
mon clothes anywhere. It took a lot of 
blue jean and elbow-grease to make this 
world a safe place for silk and fine linen, 


Thirsty these hot.days?’ No beer, whis- 
key or other drinks can take the place of 
clear water. But don’t drink too much at 
once when hot ; and ice-wateg not at all. D. 


Don’t growl, the dog can do that ; don’t 
scold, the hen is good at that ; don’t scream, 
a parrot can do that better than you. ~ Just 
smile; there’s no other creature that can 
do that. Z ry . 


It pays well for the trouble te er up 
all the bits of broken, glass, old. battles, 
dishes, etc., and dump them into some 
deep hole, or out-of-the-way place. “Glass 


can make a dangerous cut. 


Have each back-porch step made into a 
box with hinges, so as to permit the cover 
to be raised easily. You will find these 
boxes convenient receptacles for croquet 
sets, tennis racquets, garden tools, play- 
things, etc., which otherwise often clutter 


the porch itself. 
Washington, D C. Mrs. J. J. O'C. 


‘“« To make a fetter for a kicking cow,”’ 
says Prairie Farmer, “use a piece of 2 x 2 
about two feet long. In the center drive a 
headless bolt on which to fasten the.two-inch 


only the more I ate the more I wanted to 
eat—I was always hungry. 

‘‘ The first symptoms of my breakdown 
were a distressing nervousness and a loss 
of flesh. The nervousness grew so bad 
that finally it amounted to actual prostra- 
tion. Then came stomach troubles, which 
were very painful, constipation which 
brought on piles, dyspepsia and severe 
nervous headaches. 

‘* The doctors seemed powerless to help 
me, said I was overworked, and at last 
urged me to give up teaching, if I wished 
to save my life. 

** But this I could not do. I kept on at 
it as well as I could, each day growing 
more wretched, my will-power alone keep- 
ing me up, till at last a good angel sug 
gested that I try a diet of Grape-Nuts food, 
and from that day to this I have found it 
delicious, always appetizing and satisfying. 

‘*} owe my restoration to health to 
Grape-Nuts. My weight has returned and 
for more than two years I have been free 
from the nervousness, constipation, piles, 
headaches, and all the ailments that used 
to punish me so, and have been able to 
work freely and easily.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek; Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘“‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. - ** There's a Reason.”” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genpine, true, and full of human 
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They can’t spoil. E-Z Seal 
Jars never stick. They open 
in a jilly by a light pressure 
of the fingers. No twisting— 
no trouble—vo regrets. See 
the generous wide mouth of the 





—big enough to take fruit 
whole, and you can pre 
serve green corn on the cob, 
asparagus uncut—and tom- 
atoes with a// their juices. 


Meet hadsrattarec™? Tulevivrtennt stortin 


fegee ss 
reese 


strap, C, which is | interest. BORE 
secured to the board 
ATENTS "Untt,.05,""* 


as om igh F Patentability. IN ted Guid 
- ree report as to Pa y. ustra’ e 
to enmcetre le the Book and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free 
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Atlas E-Z Seal Jars are the 
jars without a fault. Put this 
year s preserves into them and 
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_ €0w’s leg. Dis an- 
other strap, which 
ts joined to C at EB. 
At each end, B, a 
piece of tron ts bent 

to fit the leg, one above and the other below 
the knee.’ Weil, we will file this idea 
away, but we trust there’ ll be no use for 
2t on that Experimental Farm — for we 
hope to raise a breed of kickless cows that 
won't need shin braces. 


The Magna Charta of England contains 


a sentence which reads: ‘‘To no one will 
we deny justice, to no one will we delay it.’’ 








VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. c 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES— 




















you'll wonder why someone 
didn't make them years ago. 


At all general stores. 
Write now for our booklet of | 


Famous Preserving Recipes. 


We'll gladly send it free. 


Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Phelps Wants You to 


Answer this Advertisement 
—and Get This Buggy Book Free 


Phelps wants to pay the postage on his Big New Show Room Buggy 

Book for 1911—fresh from the prineer: : z ae 
e€ wants you to have this booK to 
a ee si look over the 125 different styles of 
he made of triple A grade Straight Auto Seat Buggies, Surreys, Carria es, 
Bm Grained Split Hickory—the same Phaetons, Driving Carts, Spring Wag- 
grade exactly as this spoke ons, etc.— and a full line of Harness — 
a a whether you buy anything from him or not. 
ghd nat tog This Big Book shows you more Vehicles 
and Harness than you could see in ten big 

towns—or in 25 Dealers’ Stores. 
Phelps writes the Book himself—and he has 
a new plan this year of showing you—with big 
life-size actual photographs — all the points about 
a Buggy—how it should be made—and what it 
should be made of—and Phelps knows. 

Phelps will save you $25 


to $75 on the purchase price SAVE 


of a Vehicle—according to $ $ 
the style you select—because 5 a 
he sells direct from factory. 2 to 7 


Phelps has the confidence 
of over 140,000 farmers OR NO SALE 


throughoutthe UnitedStates 39 Days’ Free Road Test 
who have already bought 


Split Hickory Vehicles from —2 Years’ Guarantee 
him this way. These cus- 
tomers send Phelps thousands of other customers 
every year—and have written him thousands of testi- 
monial letters because they’ve been so well pleased 
with their bargains. 

Every Vehicle Phelps sells he makes to order — giving his customers many a 
choices as to style, finish, upholstery, trimmings, etc.—gives them exactly the 
Vehicle they want—when they want it—and at the price they want to pay. 


Trade-Mark Split Hickory Vehicles 


Highest Grade That’s Made 































































| Woodwork in — gears and shafts, of straight hg 
| grained second growth Shellbark Split Hickory—wheels Want a 
| celebrated triple A grade found on no other Vehicle and 30-Da 
eet to be up to quality of sample spoke which is y 
| 8 ipped (unpainted ) with every Vehicle sold. Free 
on’t you want this Free Book? Isn’t it worth while to know 
| all about how a good Buggy should be made? Do you realize that Road 

95 out of every 100 dealers know little about Buggies—never have been Test of 

inside a Buggy Factory? 

Don’t you want the best Buggy made—not one that’s made in big lots this Auto 

by ordinary Buggy manufacturers to be sold to dealers to compete with the 

cheap mail order catalogue houses? Just say on the postal ‘‘ Phelps—I want e 





| the Book’’—he’ll do the rest. Address, 
H. C. PHELPS, President 
The Ohio Carriage 
Mfg. Company 
STATION 22 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The Largest Factory in 
the World Selling 


Direct to Consumer. 
‘SE 
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